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Selt-I aught Philoſopher. 


Written Originally in the Arabick Tongue , 
by Abi faafar Eb'n Tiphail, a Philoſopher by Pro» 
fefſion, and a Mahomeran by Religion. 


Wherein is demonſtrated, by what Steps and de- 

humane Reaſon, improved by dili Obſervation and 

[> ence , may arrive ro the know! of nacural chings, 

from thence to the diſcovery of Supernaturals ; more eſpe- 
cially of God, and the Concernmenes ot the other World, 


Set forth not long ago in the Original Sebick, 
with the Latin Verſion, by E DW. POCOCK. M.A. 
Student of Chriſt-chwcb, Oxon, 1571, 


And now Traalated into Exzlſþ. 
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. Right Honourable. 


PHILIPLs WENMAN, 
Baron of Kilmaynbam, 


(-35 7 


And Viſcount 
T UA M. 
My Lord, | 


Y may pleaſe to re- 
WY member, that ſome 
while ago I acquainted 
your Lordſhip, with my inten- 
tion to Tranſlate into Engliſh 
= Life of Hai Eb'n Tockdan, or 
he Self-taught Philoſopher ; which 
had amy, 2 forth ſome years 
before, in Arabick and Latin, 
by the Care and Pains of our 

A 3 Learned 
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Learned Profeſſor of the Orien- 
tal Tongues in. the Univerſity 
of Oxford. Ar* which time you 
were, pleaſed,: _ only'to en- 
courage me uno rg wor ok, but 


even to ingage\ Lined che -khVer+ 
raking ir. Since that, I have dil- 
patched 'ir"ar' laſt ; oftev-7 many 
005 10ns, +. and amjgſt as ma- 


+ Revienſh ns. upon 
. Review{-have Ss to 
ap it ienfh into the Worfd ; 


being willing to hope. \thae it 
may not onl c for the 
ml - #5 the Lak but, pro 
t alſo ih ſome mekfure 
fe al "in _feg e if fo 
Mmodiouſ? neſs bid Sexſoublenh ; 


atrong, the ' Men of this licen- 


riotls Geer: ion, whereof ſorne 
are roo looſe in their Principles, 
itd pthers "in" their Pradtices ; 
the Dh: livijg by * no Rule , 

"and thi other by no certiin 


c One, 


© 4 ad Oi ewes 


/ 


T be Epiftle Degicatory® 
one, - bur giddily following cheic 


own Phancics , or other Mens 
Opinions:, whom they have 
unadviſedly . choſen to them- 
ſelves for the Guides of - their 
Faith and Manners. Whereas 


the $656 20 whoſe hfe% 


here deſcribed .,- wv ll inftrutt 
them in ſuch FN of. Mo: 
rality:and - Reel 109.,. and ſuch 

alone; as the F ht_of Rn 
diſcovers, and ich | muſt needs 
be acknowledged for. True by all 
thoſe, who will judge and att ; a$ 
Men, ccording. tothe Dictates 
x Rea on, Oy the Concluſi 603 


reſuling from Ex; erience.” Ah 
I heartily wiſh 5 Mg 
of us _= arrived "even this 
far, by the guidance of this light, 
and | . in ſuch 'principles 
as humane Reaſon xeacheth our 
of the Book of Nature, which 


ſcrs forth co . our view Gods 
A 4 works 
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works of Creation and Provi- 
dence. For this foundation be- 
ing laid, there would be more 
hopes of agreement about thar, 
which the Supernatural light of 
0) art? diſcovers nid OUT 
Faith, and ſuperſtruſts n. 
But your Lordfhip will find the 
uſcfulneſ of this Hiſtory, in its 
Philoſophical and ' "Theological 
diſcoveries , more arnply fer 
down in . the. Preface, which ' 
cone adrr, the chief "parti- 
culars , and acquaints the 
Reader with | the min -of "ir 


rg ol s howen r 3G 


gn in [og des if — the 


orld, yetT have p 
that i it will ngr LE & 6 


in obtaining your ing 
yourable Acceprari 
pa as a Gy rap ies 


Gratitude | for the wn Uk 
Foatinuee 
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continued favours } received 
from your Lordſhip ; which as 
they do at preſent, ſo will al- 
ways ingage me for the fu- 
ture, to ſhew and approve my 
ſelf upon all good Opportu- 


nities, 
My much honoured Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt 


Humble, Faithful, and 
much Obliged Servant, 


Geo. Aſbwell, 
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THE 
PREFA CE. 


E are told by our learn» 
V ed Profe ſſour of the 
Oriental. Tongues m 


the - Univerſity of Oxford , who 


cauſed this Fliſtory tobe ſet forth mn 
the \Origmal Arabick, and thence tran» 


ſlated 'vnto Late ; that the Author 


hereof was Abi Jaafar Eb'n To- 
phail, an Arabian Philoſopher, and a 
Mahometan ; otherwiſe called, Abu- 
becher. As alſo, that he was ( on- 
temporary with Eb'n Roſhd , uſ«- 
ally called Averroes, and ſomewhat 
Elder than He. Now this Avers 
roes 'died, being very Old, m the 
year of the Heira 595 which is 
eomcident with - the year of our 

4; Lord 
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Lord 1198. So that by this Comp 
putation, this Author flouriſhed about 
500 years ago, He wrote this Fli- 
ſtory in the form of an Epiſtle, and ſo 
entitles # ; for by this name the. Ara- 
bians w/e to call their ſhorter Treg- | 
tiſes., That both the Author , and 
the Book, were of good credit ,. ap- 
pears bythe Teftimany, nat gnly of the 
Arabians his Countrymen, but alſo of 
the Jews, The ſaid Averroes calls 
. bin, The Honourable Judge Abube- 

| cher Ben Tophail. This Hiſtory 
alfo of His was of ald tranſlated into 
Hlabrow, and well accepted of by the 
Jews. For Moſes Narbanenhs 
mbis Preface thereto, and ( amment 
therrupen, commends the Author. - So 
ab alſo d4ardochaus Camtingo:, 
anaher Jew, more than once, The 
Dajaqn of the Author mths. Book 6s, to 
flew, how far a Perſon. of an excellent 
Wer, .and cowardly Diſpoſition; bewig 
weſtitute of #1onane\$aciety, anvlicon- 
A ſequently 


' indeed a new unbeaten Path, wherein 
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ſequently without the direfion and afe 
ſiſtance of any other, may advance 
Himſelf m Knowledge, by improving 
his own Reaſon to the ntmoſt Puch, 
in the ſearch of Things both Natural, 
and above Nature, with the ſole belp 


* and exerciſe of his own Meditation, 


and Obſervations upon it, Wherem 
he diſcovers and preſcribes a Method 
unto thoſe, who will apply themſelves 


| to ſuch (ontemplations, and delight ts 
' makea conſiderable Progreſs in them ; 
ſuch a ſafe and eaſie method as may 


be very ſerviceable and uſeful to this | 


-preſent Age, though ſo many Ages 


diſtant from that of the Author ; an 


' Age fo much imclined to Fanaticiſm, 


Sadduciſm, and Atheiſm. He treads 


by ſet and orderly Degrees, He | 
His Reader at length to the knowledge 
of God, and the upper World ; beyond 


| which ſteps, thus by bim diſcovered 


and forepaſſed, no man can proceed 
any 
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any farther , but by the Light and 
Guidance of Divine Revelation. "For 
Humane Reaſon is forced to fly his 
ther, when dazed with the exceſſive 
light of theſe beavenly Myſteries ; its 

eblind fight not being able to diſcern 
Objefts fo high, and ſo far off dis 
ſtant ; or rather groapmg im the Dark 
to find them, by reaſon of its mate 
Dimneſs. This Author therefore juſt- 
ly condemns them , who preſume to 
make an overecurious ſearch, by natu- 
ral light only, into ſuch things, as nei- 
ther Eye bath ſeen , nor Ear heard , 


man... To prevent which, our Author 
in bis Preface admoniſheth his Reader, 
what to fly, and what to follow ; and 


zaxeth the errors not only of the -ouls | 


yar, bilt of ſome of the more learned 
Philoſophers. | 
It muſt be granted indeed, that 
ſors very ingenious and learned Men 
of this latter Age, have engeavoured to 


nor are — by the heart of | 
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demonſtrate the main fundamental 
Truths of Religion by the Light of Blu 
mane Reaſon, and the Principles of 
Natural Theology, which are general» 
ly acknowledged by mankind, although 
much differmg in otber points. And 
this may ſeem to render - ſuch a Diſe 
courſe as this, of little or no uſe tothe 
World in theſe Times. Net 1 am wil- 
ling to think otherwiſe, when I conſt» . 
der that the Diſcourſes of theſe learned 
Men concerning, this Subje&, conſiſt, 
for the general , of ſuch Notions, 
Grounds, and Proofs,as are too ſubtle, 
ſublime, and metaphyſical for common 
wnderſtandings : ſo that they leave 
men - ſtill m the dark ; yea, more per- 
plexed than they were before. Where» 
as this Author proceeds by ſuch gentle 


' feeps;e.in an eaſie and familiar way of 


reaſoning, which is obvious to every 
onesapprebenſun, that Fe leads his 
Reader inſenfibly onward, without any 
toilfom labour , or perplexing ' of his 


rams, 


Vie Vii 1 


dy wy the An — fs | 
a. well as ding, 3 far like the * 
Romds of tha, degrees wheres 
by Hb condufts bis Reader, till Ele 
= brought bim up to the Very top 
of the Ladder, mbere God preſents 
unto his coiew, 
is Fliftory then, being thus Eno | 
lt fled, and ſo communicated to the | 
-oiew of all, whereas before it was | 
opt ears 


wen generally ſeek 
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ſtudying , and buſying themſelves 
about their Profit or their Pleaſure ; 
either, m heapmmg up Riches with 
much Care and Toll , or ſpending 
their Days m Eaſe and carnal Des 
lights, and making it their ſtudy 
how they may paſs away their time |. 
without any Care or Trouble at all. 
Whereas this Hiſtory ſhews the true 
and genuine ( oncerns of humane life , 
with the means of obtaining that fee 
licity , which Man was born for ; 
which it makes to conſiſt in a right 
and uſeful Exerciſe of thoſe faculties 
which God hath hos upon us 
and improving them to the beſt Ad- 
Vantage, by an induſtrious and conti« 
nued experimenting of all Things 
that come in our way, the knowledoe 


I. mers may be eſa to ws; and 


proper erVvations upon 

wth 4s this b -taught Philo. | 
ſopher is ſaid to have done; and 
4s any other Man is _— of do- 
ng 
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mg m like manner, who 1s endued 
with the ſame ſagacity of mind, and 
ingenuity of Diſpoſition. And ſuch 
as are not, may be his Scholars, 
and learn with more eaſe ſuch lef- 
fons as theſe, by what they find 
« Iym to have experimented and obſers 
ved. For here we find ſet down 
by what means, and by what De- 
grees, in the ſeven Septenaries of his 
Age, | ( wheremto his Life is divi- 
ded in this EMory, and the Obſer- 
vations He made in each of them ) 
He arrived to a proportionable mea- 
ſure of knowledge , concerning all 
the Accommodations of humane Life, 
im this Yower World; how he came to 
fmnd them out, and m what mamer 
Fle managed and improved- them : 
Then ,. what he obſerved, as cons 
cerning the brute Creatures, which He 
found ir the Iſland, wherem He 
15 ſaid to have been bred ; but more 
efpecially, concerning bimſelf, bath as- 
rs 
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to his Body, with its ſeveral Parts and 
aculties; and to his Soul; with its 
ſpiritual and immortal nature, and 
all the Excellencies that attend tit ;; 
how Fe came t6 fmd them out , 
and what Reaſons He grounded bis 
(Obſervations upon : Then, how He 
examined the Natures; Properties , 
and uſes of the Elements ; and how 
He thence aſcended to the Contem- 
plation of the Heavenly Bodies, 
with their Lioht, Motions, and In- 
fluences. So that we have here 
ſet before us, .opened, and expoſed 
to our Eyes, the whole Book of Nas 
ture to read, with the ways and 
means, whereby almoſt all Arts and 
Sciences came to be invented ; names 
ly, Phyſuology, Anatomy, Aſtronony, 
and Geometry ; alſo, Logick, and 
Met aphyſicks, and the Rules of Mo- 
rality, which He ſet to himſelf, and 
whereby He governed his whole Life: 


' But the arneſ Height and Perfe- 
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The Preface. 
ftion of his Learning, wherewnto all 
the reſt tended as ſo many Steps or 
Degrees 5 conſiſted m that natural 
Theology, which He arrived to, from 


the ſerious and' attentive Conſuderas 


tion of Gods works, and more par- \ 


ticularly of himſelf ; whence He con- 
cluded, that God was the fuperemi- 
went, the ſole and independent Being, 
of infinite Greatneſs and Goodneſs , 
Wiſdom and Power, Majeſty and 
Glory, whoſe all-ſeemg Eye, and overs 


ruling Hand of Providence, extend 


themſelves to all his Creatures ; who 
Js alſo moſt Juſt and Righteous m 
all bis Dealings with, and towards 
Mankind j and therefore will one 
Day call all Men to give an Account 
of their lives , when He will ſen- 
fence, and reward them according 
to their Works. Whereupon, He 
diſcourſeth of the Reſurreftion, and 
the laſt Judgment, with the Felicities 
and Miſeries_that attend Men after 

| the 
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The Preface. 

the Fudgment is paſt, anſwerably to 
the condition and quality of their 
lives, which they- led here on Earth. 
The farmer He makes to conſiſt in 
the Beatifical Viſion of God : But 
the latter Fe deſcribes m ſuch fiou- 
ratrve Expreſſuns, which although 
not altogether irrational for a mheer 
natural Philoſopher to conjeflure ; 
yet, 1 ſuppoſe, are taken out of the 
Alcoran, the Author of this His 
ſtory bemg a Mahometan by Rel1g:- 
4n, It he brinos in his Self raught 
Philoſopher making ſome Excepti- 
ons againſt that Book, as it was 
deſcribed to him by his Friend Afal, 
and taxing it of Imperfeftion m {e- 
veral particulars, ' whereto Fe makes 
no particular Reply. 

This is the Summ and the main 
Deſign the enſung Hiſtory ; 
which poſſibly (being thus Engliſhed) 
may do ſome good ( as I even now 
ſaid) in this Profane and Fanatical, 


B 3 as 
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as well as lewd and luxurious Age- 
Let them then who wilfully ſhut 
their Eyes againſt the light of Re- 
velation, as bemg too pure and 
bright for them, at leg ſuffer 
themſelves to be guided by the leſs 
ſplendid and more familiar light of 
natural Reaſon. Let the Enthuſt- 
aſts alſo, who pretend ſo much to 
ſupernatural Revelations , and. are 
| dazled with their fanciful lights, 


and ſublime ſpeculations , through - 


the deluſion of the Prince of Dark- 
neſs, transforming himſelf into an An- 
gel of Light, learn from hence to know 
themſelves better , and to be Wife 
unto Schriety. Let the profane Jes 

ers and Scoffers who ſpeak ſlighs 


tmo!y and ſcornfilly of the moſt ſes - 


rious and ſacred things, and turn 
all Relioion mto ridiculous Drollery, 
learn t» ſpeak more reverently of 
God, and thmzs Dive, from a 
Jueer natural Philoſopher ; who is 
the 
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the Subjeft of this Hiſtory , and a 
Mahometan who is the Author of it. 
Let them who are unkind, and uns 
neighbourly to thoſe they live amongſt, 
and ſo far from ſuccourmg and re- 
lieving them m their Dangers and 
Diſtreſſes, that they make no Con- 
ſcience of getting what they can from 
them, either by fraud or force , 
whenſoever it lies in their Power, and 
they can find an Opportunity, learn 
of this Self-Taught Philoſopher 
to be kindly affeftioned towards their 
Neighbours, whenas they find him ſo 
kind towards all his fellow-Creatures, 
though of a diverſe kind; ſo ready 
to ſupply their wants, and to free 
them from whatſoever evils that mos 
leſted them. Let the Cavetous 
Worldlings, who take ſo much plea» 


ſure in heaping up wmeceſſaries , 


which are Burdens rather than Bleſ- 
ſings, learn of him to reſt content 
with ſuch a competency , as Nature 
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only requires, and to be ſatisfied with 
the juſt Conveniences of Life. Let, 
laſt the rude, and intemperate , 
and mordinate livers, who are fo 
ready to run mto. Exceſs, and to 
forget all the Rules of Order and 
Decency, learn the contrary vertes 
of Temperance, and Modeſty, and 
Regwlarity, from him who took ſuch 
an exaFt care about bis Food and Clo» 
thing, that ſo he might not tranſgreſs 
m any particular , relating to either 
of them. 

Theſe , and other good Leſſons , 
may be learned from hence. But there 
are ſome few other particulars, which 
it will not be amiſs to advertiſe the 
Reader of, | to prevent ſome excepti» 
ons which otherwiſe might be taken a» 

mſt them. 
PL. That {1 have omitted two 
Diſcourſes in my Tranſlation, which 
I conceived. little or nothing pertinent 
to the main Deſign of the Fliſtory. 
The 
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2 The owe treats of the ſeveral Seas 
 anhong the Mahometans, with the 
Heads of thoſe Sets, and paſſeth a 
cenſure on their Opinions. The 0- 
ther argues the poſſibility of Mans 
Body being formed and produced out 
| of the Earth, as Frogs and Mice, and 
+: ſome other of the ignobler Animals 
\ ©? ſometimes are, though more ordina- 
rily bred of Male and Female, * An 

| opinion which our Author is ſaid to 
have received from E.b'n Sina, com- 
monly known by the name of Avicen- 
= na, who held that ſome Earth may be 
' 2 ſo well fitted and prepared through 
| -* the excellent Temper and Diſpoſition 
' 2? thereof, as to become a convenient 
x +» Habitacle for an humane Soul, to 
© be infuſed thereinto by God, Such 
4 an Original as our Author fatth, ſome 

| fancied that Hai Eb'n Yockdan 
; + had. But he determines nothing in 
* 2 the Point, leaving all to report and 
* the opinion of certain Philoſophers. 
It 


g 
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ther his Self-raught be hr had 
| his Body Fan of the Earth, or | 
were born elſewhere, and thence tranſ- 
ed into that deſart Iſland, wherein © 
be is ſaid to have lived, and learned 
what he did, by his own Experiments | 
and Obſervations. : 

Secondly, In my Tranſlation, T | 
have not ſtriftly tied my ſelf to the © 
letter of the Latm, as he did bis | 
Latin to the Letter of the Arabick, for © 
a good reaſon ſhewed in the Preface. 
But I, being not alike concerned , 
have thought fit 'to uſe more liberty , 
yet fo as to keep unto the ſenſe, which © 
I have endeavoured to render more 
clear and full, hereby intending the | 
greater profit , as well as pleaſure 1 
of the Reader. 

Thirdly , Whereas the Author 
brings in his Self- taught Philo» # 
ſopher very much perplexed about © 
the Original of the World, an 6 | 


1 


It being all one to his Deſton, | 
| 
: 
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he- 7 it were made by God in time, or from 
had 3 - all m—_ and not able to \reſolve ei 
or 1% ther way, by reaſon of the Equipoiſe 
| of Reaſons on both ſides , it is not 
= | to be wondred at ; as well, becauſe it 
ned + is apoint Very bardly, if at all, des 
nts * terminable by meer natural Reaſon, 
” which was the only guide this Philo» 
, 1 ſopher is ſuppoſed to have had ; as al- 
the © ſo becauſe the Author of this Hi ſtory, 
his + was an Arabian Philo ofopher, amangſt among ſt 
for © whom Ariſtotle's Philoſophy is of the 
ce. * chiefeſt, and almoſt the only repute. 
d, Now it is generally known, that be 
y, | held the World to have been from all 
ach © Eternty. 
ore Fourthly, Whereas be brings m 
the } his ſaid Philoſopher placing intelligent 
ure t forms m the heavenly Bodies, which 
he calls by the name of Eſſences, and 
hoy - makes them to enjoy the Viſion of God 
lo» # im a more eminent manner, 4s being 
ont ! of a moſt excellent nature, and plas 
ber | ced near to him it 1s ſomewhat lefs 
ﬆ& 3 to 
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to be wondred at ; not only becauſe | 
Ariſtotle held the like mtelligences to © 
yeſide in the Spheres, and move them © 
about ; that Plato alſo, and his fol- » 
lowers (45 is confeſt) held the Spheres © 
and Stars to be living Bodes, infor- | 
med by the like intelligences ; but © 
Philo Judzus too, and Origen «- ? 
mons the ancient, Doftors of the © 
Church. S. Jerom # not averſe to 
7 it, | in his Comment on Ecclel. 1. 6. 
S. Aug. in ſeveral places of his works | 3 
leaves the queſtion undetermined. Fe 
alſo , and Aquinas telÞ us, that it 
wasmever EG by the Church ; 
whenceit is that he,and other S lectins 
that followed him, ſpeak fo doubtfully * 
concernmg it 
Laſtly Whereas we find m this 
Hiſtory ſeveral paſſages cited out of * 
the Alcoran, whether for the con» 
fir mation or illuſtration of ſome things - 
therein ſaid, it is. leaſt of all to be © 


pondred at, when ye confuder the Au 
thor © 
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auſe *thor to have been a Mahometan ; 
Sand though they ſeem ſometimes to 
Sdiſturb the ſenſe, and interrupt the 
Tcoherence of the Diſcourſe, yet they 
# paſs for elegancies and ornaments, as 

® well as proofs, among the Mahome- 
" Jrans , as © Gray out of the Old 
1, | Teſtament or the Talmud, do with 
= Jews. 
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. THE 


| HISTORY 
| Har Esv YocKkDAN, 


AN 


EN DEAT PRINCE: 
OR THE 


Self-taught Philoſopher, 


; the Indiax Iflands there hes 
> an uninhabited one, ſituated under 

the EquinoQtial, and bleſt with a moſt 
2 pleaſant and temperate Air : AIR, 
that not far from this, there la ano- 
ther Iſland of a large Compals, ” a- 


Life, and well inhabited ; which was 
then govern'd b a Prince of a Fre 


and jealous Diſpoſition, This 


| E have received from our pi. $. 1, 
ous Anceſtors,that amongſt 


bounding with all the Commodities of * 


The Indian Prince, or, 


had a Siſter of an excellent Beauty, © 
whom he held in ſtri& Cuſtody, and 7 


reſtrained from Marriage, becauſe he 


could find no one in his Country, - 


whom he tho an equal Match for 
her. But he had withall a near Kinl- 
man, named Tockdan, who privately 
married her, according to ſuch Ma- 
trimonial Rites, as were commonly 
known and uſed by the Inhabitants 
of that Iſland. By him ſhe ſoon af- 
terwards proved with Child, and 
was delivered of a Son. But ſhe then 
fearing leſt the Buſineſs ſhould be 
known, and both her Marriage and 
Child come to be diſcovered, after 
{he had ſuckled the Infant , ſhe pur 
him into = {mall Cheſt, which when 
ſhe had ſhut up again, and cloſe faſt- 
ned , being accompanied with certain 
of her Servants, and ſome faithful 
Friends of hers, about the beginning 
of the Night, ſhe conveys him to the 
Sea-ſhore; where our of an Heart 
equally affeted with, ang. divided 
betwixt Love and Fear, {he took her 
laſt leave of him , and xecormended 
him to God in this Prayer; O God, 
who didft create this poor Infant , when 
& yet be mas nothing 5 then chenfre 
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Self-tayght Philoſopher. 


and nouriſht him , whilſt he lay confined 
and impriſoned within 'the dark Cloſet of 
»y Womb ; and teokeſt a ſpecial care of 
him , until his Body grew up to Perfetfti- 
en, and became entirely Armibed with 
all its Limbs; I now fearing the Diſ- 
pleaſure of that unjuſt , proud, and per- 
verſe Prince my Brother , do a-new re« 
commend him to thy Goodneſs, hoping 
that thou wilt be favourable unto him: 
Thou who art ſuperemixent , and excet- 
leſt all in Mercy, help and affiſt him ; 
let thy gracious Providence continually 
guard, dirett, and govern him, and ne- 
ver leave him deſtitute of thy Care. 
Having faid this, ſhe committed 
the Chelt unto the Sea ; which the 
Water receiving , and then ſwelling 
with the Tide, conveyed it the ſame 
Night to the Shore of that other De- 
fart Iſland, of which we even now 
made mention. Thus it hapned to 
arrive there at that time of the Year, 
when- there was an extraordinary 
Spring-Tide , which made the Sea- 
water {well to that height, that it 
overflowed the neighbouring Shore, 
and by the force of the Flood caſt the 
little Cheſt into a ſhady Grove near 
adjoyning , and thick ſet with Trees ; 
.C a very 
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The Indian Prince, or, 


a very pleaſant place, ſheltered from 
Wind and Weather , Rain and Sun, 
which moleſted it not, either in its 
receding from it, or returning to. it. 
But ſoon after, the Sea-water retiring 
from the Shore, upon the Ebb, the 
Cheſt, wherein the Infant lay, reſt. 
ed in the ſame place whereinto the 
Floud had caſt it; and the Sands be- 
ing afterward heaped together and 
driven thicherward by the Winds, 
ſKopt the paſſage to the Grove, ſo that 
the Waters could not enter-any far- 
ther into it. 

Now it hapned withall, that when 
the Sea flood drave the Cheſt into the 
Grove, the Nails thereof were looſned 
by the motion, and conſequently the 
Boards, whereof it was compacted. 
Then the Child being hungry and 
crying aloud for Relief, the noiſe of 
its Cry came to the Ears of a Roe 


- 
i 


newly robbed of its Fawn, which too _ 


boldly forſaking its Covert, and ven- 
turing abroad , had been carried away 
by a Vulture. She therefore hearing 
the clamour of the Child, and ſup- 
poſing it ro be the Cry of her Fawn, 
follows it ſo far, till ſhe came unto 
the Cheſt wherein the Infant lay ; 

whither 
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Self-taught Philoſopher, 


whither as ſoon as ſhe was come, ſhe 
ſtrove to break ir open. with her 
Claws, and ( the Child in the mean 
time ſtrugling to get out } never gave 
over till a Board which covered the 
Top of it ſprang forth. Whereupon, 
getting a ſight of the Child, ſhe rook 
pity. on it , and being moved with a 
tender - AﬀeCtion towards it, pave it 
her Dug to ſuck, and having 1weetly 
ſatisfied it with her Milk for the pre- 
ſent, afterwards conſtantly came there- 
to, took care thereot, made much of 
it , covered and guarded, and kept it 
from all harm. And thus the Roe, 

enjoying a fat Paſture, and havin 
plenty of Milk, bred up the Child ve- 
ry well,continuing ſtill near him ; nor 
at any time leaving him, bur when 
of neceſſity ſhe went forth to graze. 
The Child alſo, being accuſtomed to 
its Nurle, could not be contented when 
ſhe was gone, but, whenever it hap- 
ned that ſhe was abſeat a little longer 
than ordinary , uſed to cry aloud, 
and as foon as ſhe heard its Voice, 
ſhe inſtantly ran back to it. This Hap- 
pineſs withall the Child had, that 
re was no ravenous, or hurtful. 
wild Beaſt throughout the whole 
C 2 Iſland, 
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Itland, wherein it was thus bred up. 
, Thus the Infant grew up, being 
nouriſhed with the Milk of the Roe, 
till it came to be two Years old, 
when ic began by degrees to make 
ule of its Feet, and have its Mouth 
furniſhed with its Fore-teeth. But 
ic ſtill followed the Roe, which al- 
ways uſed it very kindly, and took 
an eſpecial care of it, condutting it 
to places where Fruit-bearing T rees 
grew, and feeding it with ſuch plea. 
fant ripe Fruits, as fell theretrom ; 
and if any of them had harder Shells 
than the reſt, breaking them with 
her Teeth. Then, when it delired 
Milk, ſhe gave it Suck ; and when it 
thirfted for Water, ſhe brought it to 
the place. When the Sun-beams were 
at any time troubleſome to the Child, 
ſhe ſhaded him ; and when he was 
cold, ſhe warmed him. And when 
Night approached, the brought him 
ro the place where ſhe fir{t found him 3 
and partly with her own Body, part. 
Iy with ſuch Feathers, as remained of 
thoſe wherewith' the Cheſt was ſtut. 
fed, when the Infant was fiſt put 
thereinto , ſhe covered him. Alſo, 
whenſoever the Child and his Nurſe, 

either 
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cither went forth in the Morning , or 
returned in the Evening, the whole 
Herd of Deer accompanied them, 
both in their Egreſs and Regrels, and 
lodged in the ſame place. together. 
So that-the Child keeping company 
always with them, imitated alſo their 
Voice, without any conſiderable dit- 
ference to be perceived between them. 
In like - manner, whatſoever other 
Voice he uſed to Hiear, either of Birds, 
or what other brute Creatures, he 
exactly repeated it, by vertue of that 


. rare apprehenſive Faculty wherewith 


he was endued. But amongſt all the 
reſt, the Voices which he chiefly and 
moſt commonly repeated , were thoſe 
of the wild Deer, amongſt whom he 
was bred ; thoſe namely , wherewith 
they cried out for help, or whereby 
they calld to their Fellow-Deer , that 
they ſhould draw nearer to them, or 
get them farther off. For it may be 
ealily obſerved , how they have di- 
verſity of Notes, fitted to theſe ſeveral 
ends and uſes. Thus the Child and 
the wild Deer kept company with 
each other , they neither flying from 

him, nor he from them. 
But whenas the Images of ſuch 
C 3 things 
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things as he ſaw, began now to re- 
main fixed in his Mind, after they 
were removed out of his Sight , he 
perceived that he became diverſly af- 
tected towards them, having a love 
and deſire for ſome, an averſation, and 
a diſtaſte for others... In the mean 
time, whilſt he looked about, and 
took a diligent view of all the wild 
Beaſts, and Birds, that were in the 
Iſland, he obſerved 'that every one of 
them was provided of ſome natural 
Cover, either Wooll, or Hair, or di- 
vers kinds of Feathers. He took no- 
tice alſo of their ſwiftnelſs, and ſtrength, 
and what Arms Nature had afforded 
them , wherewith to repell, and de- 
fend themſelves againſt their Enemies, 
whenſoever they had occaſion to con- 
tend with them; ſuch as Horns, 
Hoofs, Teeth, Spurs, Nails, Claws, 
and the like. But when he refleQed 
upon himſelf, he ſaw that he was 
naked , deſtiture of all ſuch Arms, 
flow in his motions, and of a feeble 
| firength, in compariſon of them ; So 
that when they chanced to contend 
with him at any time, about feedin 
on the Fruits which grew in the Iſland, 
they were itil] too hard for him, aklng 
them 
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them away from him, & keeping them 


to themſelves; he contrariwiſe, being - 


neither able to drive them away from 
him, nor tofly away from any of chem. 
Moreover, he obſerved, that his 
Fellow-Fawns after a while began to 
have little Horns ſprouting out of their 
Heads, whiek they had not at firſt ; 
and that though they were at firſt bur 
weak, and unable to run far, yet in 
proceſs of rime they grew very vigo- 
rous and nimble, and ative in their 
motions. But whenon the other ſide, 
he obſerved that none of all this be- 
fell him ; as oft as he pondered and 
examined theſe Differences in his 
Mind, wherein he varied from all the 
relt of the living Creatures, he could 
not imagine what ſhould be the Cauſe 
thereof, When he alſo beheld fuch 
living Creatures as had any Blemiſh 
in them, or defe&t of Limbs, neicher 
among them could he find any one that 
was like unto himſelf. Allo, when 
he conſidered thoſe paſſages in the 
Beaſts, whereat they voided their Ex- 
crements, he ſaw them all covered ; 
that which ſerved them for the void- 
ing of their groſſer Excrements, with 
2 Tail; that which ſerved for the 
C 4 voiding 
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The Indian Prince, or, 


voiding of Urine, with Hair, or 
ſome Fach like thing. Their privy 
Parts allo he obſerved to be more con- 
cealed than his were. 

Now the Conſideration of all this 
made him penſive , whenloever he * 
thought nr” , working in him 
no ſmall anguiſh, and- diſtraCtion of 
Mind. So that when he had been a 
long while folicitous in examining 
the Reaſon of the Difference berween 
himſelt and the brute Animals, and at 
laſt wholly deſpaired of finding it our, 
or of being ſupplied with that, the | 
want whereof to much troubled him ; | 
he being now well nigh ſeven Years 
of Age, took ſome broad Leaves of ©» 
fuch Trees as grew in the Iſtand, 
wherewith he might cover his Na- 
kedneſs, the ſight whereot was fo 
croublcſome ro him. With ſome of 
theſe he covered the forc-part of his 
Body , and his hinder-parts with the 
other; and when he had withall made 
him a Girdle of Palm-Tree Leaves and 
Ruſhes, he girt them about him. But 
it was not long, before thoſe Leaves 
growing withered and dry ,: fel off 
trom his Body, fo that he was ever and 
anon forced to take freſh ones yi theis 

: ſtead, 
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' ſtead, ſome whereof he folded toge- 


ther and plaited upon! the other , ſo 
that they hung upon his Body in a 
double Rank. By which means they 
hung indeed fomewhat longer upon 
him , but however they continued for 


' novery long time. After this, he broke 


off the Bough of a Tree, the Ends 
whereof having fitted to his Mind, and 
ſmoothed the Body of it, he made 
him a Staff, wherewith he began to 
affright and threaten ſuch wild Beafts 
as durſt _— themſelves to him, al- 
faulting the weaker of them, and re- 
ſiſting the ſtronger, that had the con- 
fidence to ſet upon him. And by this 
means, he came in ſome good mea- 
ſure to underſtand his own Abilities, 
and to find by Experience, that his 
Hand- alone far excelled all thoſe na- 
tural Inftruments and Arms, which 
the Brutes were furniſhed with; as 
that which ſufficed, and well inabled 


| him, both to cover his own Naked- 
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neſs, and to provide him a Staff where- 
with to defend himſelf againſt his Ad- 
verſaries. So that now he ſaw, that 
he had neither need of any Tail to * 
cover the nakednefs of his hinder- 
parts, nor of thole natural a_—_— 
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the Brute Animals, which he had for. 


merly ſo much deſired, and been fo 
much trouble for the want thereof. 

In the mean time he grew up, and 
was now palt ſeven Years old. And 
whereas it had been for a good while 
very troublelome to him, ever and 
anon to gather freſh Leaves, where- 
with to cover his naked Body, it came 
at length/inro his Mind to take unto 
him the Tail of ſome dead wild Beaſt, 
which” he might put on, and gird a- 
bout hin. But when he ſaw, that all 
the living Feaſts of the ſame kind 


ſhunned the Carcaſles of the Dead, and * 


refuſed to come near them, ſo that 
it was ſomewhat difficult for him to 
compaſs his Deſign ; He at length 


lighted on a dead Eagle, upon the | 


ſight whereof he now ſeemed ready to 
become Maſter of his Wiſhes. For 
taking the opportunity of this Acci- 
dent, when he perceived that none 
of the wild Beaſts avoided the Carcaſs, 
drawing near to it, he cut off the 
Wings and Tail whole and entire as 
were, and then ſpread abroad 

and ſmoothed the Feathers. After this, 
he took off the remainder of the Skin 
with the Feathers, and dividing it 1n- 
£0 
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- .* to two parts, he hung the one upon 
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his Back, and the other upon his Bel- 
ly. The Tail alſo of the le he 


; placed behind him, and both the 


* Wings he fitted. to his Shoulders. 


Thus he got wherewith both to co- 
ver his Nakedneſs, and to keep him 
warm ; wherewith alſo to ſtrike a 


* Terrour into the wild Beaſts, ſo that 


now none of them durſt contend with 
him, or make oppoſition to him ; 
no nor ſo much as, come near him, 
except his Nurſe the Roe , which had 
bred him up, for ſhe never forſook 
him, no not when ſhe grew feeble 
with Age. Neither did he forlake 


| her, but took care to condutt ker unto 


the beſt Paſturage he could find, with- 
all, gathering the pleaſanteſt Fruits for 


©; her, and giving her them to eat. 


Notwithſtanding , leanneſs and 
teebleneſs grew daily more and more 
upon her, until at length they ſo far 


- prevailed, that Death ſeized on her, 


whereby all her motions and aQtions 
ceaſed, Which when the Child per- 
ceived , he was exceedingly amazed, 


and fo ſtricken with Griet, that he 


; was almoſt ready todie with her. He 


call'd therefore to her with the ſame 
| kind 


1; 
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The Indian Prince, or, 
kind of Voice, which when ſhe for- 


merly heard , ſhe was wont to anſwer. 
But though he cried out to her as loud 
as poſſibly he could, he could per- 
ceive no motion, or change at all in 
her. He began therefore to look in- 
to her Ears and Eyes, but could find 


therein no viſible Blemiſh or Defeat: ; 


In like manner , he took a view of all 


the Parts of her Body , wherein he 


could ſpy nothing amiſs. But that 
which he moſt earneſtly deſired, and 
ſought after, was to find out that 
place in her Body wherein the Defe&t 
lay , that ſo, upon diſcovering'there- 


oft, he might remove it ey aye 
ſhe thereupon return to Hier former F 
ſtate of Life and Vigour. But he had * 


nothing at hand , wherewith to com- 
pals his Deſign, nor knew by what 
means to bring it about, 

Now that which moved him to 
conſider of this, was, that which he 
had before obſerved in himſelf, For 
he took notice that when he ſhut 
his Eyes, or cover'd them with any 
thing, he could ſee nothing till the Ob- 


ſtacle was removed. So alſo, when- ©: 


loever he put his Fingers into his 
Ears, and ſtopt them, he could hear 
nothing, 
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Self-taught Philoſopher. 


* nothing, till he took them away from 
* thence, In like manner, when he 


hard preſſed his Noſe with bis Hand, 
and cloſed the paſſages of his No- 


ſtrils, he had no Senſe of any Odour, 


until he let go his Hand, and opened 
thoſe paſſages. Whence he conclu- 


2 ded, that all his Senſations, and what 


other natural Atftions proceeded from 
his Body , were liable to certain Im- 
pediments , which hindered them in 


' the exerciſe of their ſeveral Opera- 


tions; and that theſe being removed, 
thoſe Operations returned to their for. 
mer Courſe, When therefore he had 
taken a thorough and exaCt view of all 


-* the outward Varts of rhe Roe's Car. 
* cafs, and could find no viſible Fault 


or Defect in any of them; yet with- 
all perceived that there was a general 
ceſſation of Motion in the whole Bo- 
dy, which could not be attributed to 
one Part more than to another; at 
length this Thought came into his 
Mind, that the Fault whence all this 
proceeded, muſt needs lie in ſome 
other Part , which lay removed from 
ſight, and hidden within the Body. 
He judged alſo, that this Part muſt 


needs be of ſuch a nature and uſe, as 
that 


of. 


The Indian Prince, or, 


that without its help and conſtant ſup- 
ply of Spirit and Vigour, none of the 
outward Parts could exerciſe their prc- 

r FunRions, and therefore, that ſome 


iſeaſe having ſeized on that Part, - 


the hurt and damage became univer- 

ſal, as appeared wy ceaſing of Mo- 

tion throughout the whole Body. . 
He deſired therefore, if it might 


be, to find out that part, and to re- | 


move that Evil, whatſoever it were, 
which had ſeized upon it. For he 
thought that then it would return to 


its former ftate, that Good from ' 


thence would redound to the whole 
Body , and that all the Aftions there- 
of would be *exerciſed as formerly 


they were. He had alſo before ob- * 


ſervcd, that in the dead Carcaſles of 
wild Beaſts, and other living Creatures, 
all the outward Parts were firm and 
ſolid, without any hollownels in them, 
except the Brain-pan, the Breaſt , and 
the Belly. Whereupon he gueſſed that 


the Part, which was thus 1il-afteQted, 
could not be found any where elſe, _ 
but in one of theſe three. Andamong 


theſe three , he was more inclined to 
think, that it was placed in the mid- 
dlemoft of them. For it had on 
ome 
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' ſome while ago throughly fixed in his 
| Mind, that ſeeing all other Parts ſtood 
| in need of it, it muſt neceffarily fol- 
* low, that it had its Seat in the midſt 
7 of them all.+ Moreover , when he 
| reflefted upon himſelf, he was very 

: ſenſible that he had ſome ſuch Part in 
the middle of his Breaſt. For when 
he conſidered his other Parts, as 
Hands, Feet, Ears , Noſe, Eyes, he 
ſuppoſed that theſe might be taken 
- from him, and yet it ſeemed to him, 
| that he could fubfiſt without them. 


= Burt when he conlidered that Part 


* which he felt moving in his Breaſt, 
| he was perſwaded that he could not 
; ſubſiſt without it, no not during the 


* twinkling of an Eye. He likewiſe 
= obſerved, that when he chanced to 
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contend with any of the wild Beaſts, 
- he ſtill rook a great care to guard his 
Breaſt from their Aſſaults, out of a 
: natural inſtint, as he judged, and 
: an innare ſenſe of the neceffity which 
* lay upon him, to defend that Part, 
which lay there, againſt any the 


- leaſt Harm, 
Now being thus certainly reſolved, $. 12. 
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+ that the Part fo diſaftetted, and ſeiz- 
ed upon by the Hand of Death, lay 
in 


The Indian Prince, or, 


in the Breaſt of the Roe, he deter- 
mined to ſearch after it, if ſo be he 
could poſſibly find it out; and when 
he had diſcovered what Ill it was that 
had befallen it, to remove it thence. 
But then he feared too, leſt this very 
Endeavour of his ſhould be more 
hurtful to the dead Roe, than that 
Evil which had befallen it ; and that 
whatſoever he ſhould do in the pro- 
ſecution of this Deſign, would curn 
to its damage. Then he conſidered 
with himſelf , whether he had ever 
ſeen any of the wild Beaſts, or other 
of the living Creatures , after they 


had lain as the dead Roe did, return | 


to Life. But when he could call to 


' mind no ſuch Inſtance, he began to 
deſpair of the Roe's return to her for- | 


mer ſtate and condition, in caſe hg 
let her lie as ſhe did. Yet he had 
{ome hope that ſhe might poſſibly re- 


cover that former ſtate of hers, if ſo © 
be he could poſſibly find out the dif | 


affeted Part, and remove the Diſeaſe 
from it. He reſolved therefore to 
open her Breaſt, and upon ſearch to 
diſcover what he could find in it. To 
this purpoſe he got him broken pieces 
of ſharp Stones, and Splinters oy; 
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hard Canes, like to Knives, where- 
with he made an Inciſion between her 
Ribs, until at laſt he came to thar 
Cover which lay in the inſide of her 
Breaſt, Which when he found to be a /© 
very ſtrong one, he as {trongly conje- 
ftured that ſuch a Cover as that be- 
longed to ſuch @ like Part, and per- 
{waded himſelf, that when he had 
pierced thorow it , he ſhould find that 
which he ſought after. He attempt- 
ed therefore to cut a way thorow it, 
which he found very difficult for him 
to do, in that he wanred ht Inſtru-. 
ments, whereof he had none other, 
than ſuch as were made of Stones and 
Canes. , 
When therefore he had furniſhed 46. 22. 
himſelf anew with ſuch , and ſharp- 
ned them, he made uſe of his beſt 
Skill and ſtrength in piercing that 
Cover, until at length he had made 
his way thorow it, and came as far as 
the Lungs; which at the firſt fight he 
thought ro be that Part which he had 
ſearched afcer. Whereupon he ceaſed 
not to turn them up and down, that 
{o he might therein find out the Sear 
of the Diſeaſe. And firſt, he lighted 
on that half of the _ which hung 
on 
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on the one ſide, and took notice that 
it leaned towards one fide of the 
Breaſt ; whereas before he conceived, 
that the Part he looked after, could 
not have his Seat bur in the midſt of 
the Body, as well in regard of Lati- 
tude, as Longitude, He left not there- 
fore off to ſearch farther into the mid- 
dle of the Breaſt, until he had found 
the Heart ; which when he ſaw to 
be cloſed about with a ſtrong Cover, 
and faſtned with very firm Liga- 
ments , the Lungs allo compaſſing 
it about on that ſide, whereby he 
had begun to open a paſſage x Al ve 
to, he faid within himſelf, If this 
Part be fo diſpoſed and ſituated on 
the other fide as it is on this, it 1s cer- 
tainly in the midſt of the Body ; and 
therefore doubtleſs it is that very Part 
which I have been ſeeking after ; 
eſpecially, whenas I here ſee ſuch a 
fitneſs of Situation, fuch neatneſs of 
Shape, ſuch firmneſs alſo and ſolidiry 
_ of Fleſh, and all this both fenced and 
adorned with ſuch a Cover, as I find 
in no other Part of the Body. He 
made ſearch therefore into the oppo- 
fite fide of the Breaſt, where whenas 
he found the ſame Cover within the 
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Ribs, and the Lungs in like manner 
diſpoſed , he concluded with himſelf, 
that the Heart was that Part which he 
had ſought after. 

He attempted therefore to remove 
the Caſe thereof, and to cut the Pe- 
ricardium in {under 3 which at length, 
when he had uſed his utmoſt Endea- 
vour, with much trouble and diffi- 
culty he effeQed. And thus, having 
laid the Heart bare , when he ſaw it 
to be ſolid on every ſide, he diligent- 
ly looked about , whether he could 
eſpy any viſible Fault or defeCt in it. 
But when he could find none , he 
{queezed it together with his Hand, 
and thereby it appeared to him that 
it was hollow within. Whereupon 


he ſaid to himſelf, Perchance the ut- - 


moſt which I ſeek after lies within 
this Cavity, and I have not yet come 
home to it, and ſo not attained the 
end of my Deſign. Then upon the 
opening thereof he found a double 

avity therein , one on the right ſide, 
and the other on the left. That on the 
right . fide was filld with clotted 
Bloud ; but that on the left, was em- 


herefore, he ſaid to himſelf again, 
2 t 


by. and had, nothing at all in it. 
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It cannot be, but that the Seat of the 
thing I ſearch after , mult needs be in 
one of thele two Cavirics,, He ſaid 
moreover, As for that on the right 
ſide, I can ſee nothing in it but this 
clotted Blood ; and doubtle s this Blood 
became not lo clotted, till the whole 
Body came into that ſtate whercin it 
now lies. For he had oblerved, that 
all Blood when it ilſucd out of the 
Body , and was ſeparated therefrom, 
became thickned and congealed ; and 
that this clotted Blood , which he 
found in the right Ventricle of the 
Heart, was like untogll other fo ſepa- 
rated from th: Body. 1 fee alſo, ſaid 
be, that the ſame kind of Blood is found 
allo in other Parts of the Body, and 
that it 1s not appropriated to one Parr 
more than to another, But that which 
I ſeek for is no ſuch thing ; for that 
is ſomewhat whereof this place is the 
peculiar Seat, and ſuch a thing as I 
am ſenſible that I cannot ſubſiſt with- 
out one Moment. Now that is it 
which I have been ſeeking after all 
this while. But as for this Bloud , as 
oft as I have loſt ſome conſiderable 
quantity of it, when at any time I 
chanced to be wounded by ſome wild 

Beaſt 
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Beaſt thar fought with me, yet I 
found no conliderable harm thereby, 
ſecing it hindered me not from per- 
forming any Action of Life, as I tor- 
merly did. Therefore, that which 1 
ſeek after, is not inthis Ventricle. And 
as for the left one, I find it indeed 
empty , yct I cannot think that it was 
made- alrogether in vain. For I ſee 
that every other Part of the Body is 
deſigned for the exerciſe of ſome Of- 
fice or other, and for that operation 
which is proper to it. How then 
; can this Ventricle of the Heart, which 
is of ſo excellent a Frame, as I ſee, 
ſerve to no uſe at all? I cannot 
then imagine, but that the thing I 
ſeek after, had its Seat herein, but 
is now departed from it , and left its 
Seat empty ; and that by this means 
that Ceſſation hath hapned , whereby 
the whole Body is now deprived of 
all Senle and Motion. But then when 
he ſaw that it left that Houſe, where- 
in it formerly dwelt, before it fell ro 
ruine, and to have forſaken it, when- 
as as yet it continued found, whole, 
: and entire, he thought it very im: 
probable that it would ever return 
again to its former — , after 
Z it 
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it had been thus torn and mangled, and 
deſtroyed by him. 

In the mean time, the whole Body 
of the Rce which he had in this 
manner difſeted , and ſearched into 
the inner Parts thereof, ſeemed to 
him a very contemptible thing, and 
of no value at all, in reſpeCt of that 
which he was perſwaded had former. 
ly dwelt therein, and now forſaken 
it. He applied his Mind therefore to 
meditate on that only, and to find 
out , if it might be, what it was, 
how it came to be conjoyned unto the 
Body, and what fo comoyned it; 
whither it was gone, and through 
what Door it made its Vaſlage, 
when it left the Body, and what it 
was that cauſed it to depart thence, 
whether it were forced to leave its 
Manſion, or left the Body of irs own 
accord; and in caſe it went forth vo« 
luntarily , what was the Cauſe which 
made the Body ſo odious and loath- 
ſome to it, that it departed quite from 
it. Now, whilſt his Thoughts were 
much diſtratted with ſuch variety of 
Doubts, he laid aſide all Solicitude 
about the Body of the Roe, and threw 
it away from him, whenas he per- 
7 | ceived, 
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ceived, that this Nurſe of his which 
had been fo kind and indulgent to 
him, and fed him with her Milk, was 
that thing properly which was now 
departed ; and that from it had pro- 
ceeded all thoſe Attions, whereby ſhe 
ſhewed her Love to him, and Care 
of him 3 not from that dull and ſenſe- 
leſs Body , which was not able to help 
it ſelf, but had ſerved only as an In- 
ſtrument, which ſhe made uſe of in 
performing thoſe AQtions ; or like that 
Staff which he had taken to him, 
wherewith to fight with the wild 
Beaſts, So that now, his Care and 
Study was quite taken off from the 
Body , and transferred to that which 
had moved and governed it. 

But whilſt his Mind was thus bu- 
fied about that , which had left the 
Body of the Roe, the dead Body it (elf 
began to putritie, and to exhale ſtink- 
ing Vapours, which made him the 
more to loath it , and unwilling to 
look upon it. But a little after this, 
it hapned, that he beheld two Ravens 
nghting together , till at laſt the one 
of them overthrew the other, and 
ftruck it down dead ; whea the ſur- 
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the Earth with its Claws, and never 
ceaſed ſcratching till it had digged up 
an Hole, wherein it laid the Carcals 
of its Adverſary , and cover'd it over, 
Then faid- he within himſelf, How 
well hath this Raven done in cover- 
ing the Body of his Fellow-Com- 
batant, though in killing of him he 
did ill ! How much rather ſhould I 
have begun to perform this good 
Office for my Mother and Nurle ? 
Whercupon he digged a deep Hole in 
the Ground , and having put the Bo- 
dy into it, threw Earth upon it. Then 
he proceeded to meditate on that thin 

which had governed the Body, whill 

it was alive, but could not apprehend 
what kind of thing it was. On!y,when 
he ſeverally beheld all che other Koes, 
he ſaw them all to have the ſame 
Figure and Form with his Dam, 
Whence his Mind gave him, that 
- - every one- was moved and governed 
by ſomewhat like unto that which 
had moved and governed her. He 
therefore {ti!]] followed them , and lo- 
ved to keep with them , for that Like- 
neſs's ſake. In this ſtate he continued 
tor a while, contemplating the di- 
yers kinds of Animals. and Plants, 
walking 
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walking round the Shore of the Iſland, 
and fſecking every where, whether 
he could meet with any other Crea- 
ture like unto himſelf, as he had ob- 
ſerved many of every other ſort of 
Animals and Plants ; yea, every ſingle 
Individual, to be like to each other, if 
it were of the ſame kind. But when 
he- had thus conſidered them in Or- 
der, one after another, after all his 
ſearch he could find none like himſelf. 
And when as he walked this Round, 
he ſaw that the Ifland was compaſſed 
about with the Sea, he ſuppoſed that 
there was no other Land beſides, 

But upon a time it hapned, that in a 
certain dry Wood, Fire chanced to be 
kindled by the mutual knocking and 
daſhing together of the Boughs of 
ſome Trees, which conliſted of a 
gummy or roſiny Subſtance. Which 
when he perceived, he ſaw ſomewhat 
that affrighted him, being a thin 
which he had never ſeen before; b 
that he ſtood a good while» much 
wondering at it. Yet he ventured toi 
draw nearer and nearer to it by de- 

rees , ſtill obſerving its glittering 
ight, and that wondrous great Force, 
whereby it ſeized on every thing that 
\ Vn 
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it touched , and converted it into its 
own Nature, Then, to fatisfie his 
Wonder yet farther, and being inci- 
ted alſo by that innate Courage and 
Boldneſs , which God had planted in 
his Nature, he was induced to put 
his Hand to it, and had a mind to 
lay hold rhereon. But when he felt 
that it burnt his Hand, and that he 
was not able to lay hold on it, he at- 
tempted to take a Stick from the 
/ burning Tree, which the Fire had not 
as yet wholly ſeized upon ; and laying 
hold on that part which was yet un. 
touch'd, (the Fire having poſſeſſed 
the other end only ) he eaſily effeted 
what he intended and defired ; and 
brought the Fire brand in his Hand 
to the Place of his Habitation. For 
he had before retired into a certain 
Covert, which he had 'made choice 
of for himſelf, as a fit Lodging, and 
place of Retirement. And when he 
had brought the Fire thither , he cea- 
ſed nor to feed it with Stubble and dry 
Sticks, and other combuſtible Mat- 
ter. So that partly out of his Ad- 
miration at it , and partly out of 
the Delight he took in it, he would 
not ſuffer it to go out, nor could en- 
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dure to be long abſent from it. But 
the chief Reaſon that cauſed him to 
make ſo much of it, and frequent it 
in the Night-time, was this, that it 
ſupplied the Place and Office of the 
Sun, as well in regard of Light as 
Heat ; inſomuch that he was extream- 
ly taken with it, and eſteemed it the 
moſt excellent and uſcful of all thoſe 
things which he had about him. 
When he allo obſerved, that the Flame 
tended upwards towards the Hea- 
vens, he Go to be perſwaded that 
it was of kin to thoſe celeſtial Bo- 
dies which he ſaw moving and ſhi. 
ning above his Head. He tried alſo 
the force and ſtrength thereof -upon 
all manner of Bodies, by caſting them 
into it, by which Experiment he found 
that it prevailed over all of them 
ſooner or later, according to their 
ſeveral Natures and Dilpoſitions , 
which rendered them more or leſs 
combultible. 

And among other Experiments, 
wherewith he made trial of its 
ſtrength, he put thereinto certain 
Fiſhes which the Sea had caft upon 
the Shore; which being fried, and the 
ſteam thereof coming to his Noſe , his 
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Appetite was ſtirr'd up, and became 


quickned thereby , inlomuch that he 
ventured to: taſte ſome part thereof; 


' which when he found acceptable 


to his Palate, and agreeable to his 
Stomach, from thence forward he 
accuſtomed himſelf to eat Fleſhz and 
to that end, uſed all kind of Arts he 
could think on, which might enable 
him to hunt both by Sea and Land, 
and to. catch ſuch living Creatures as 
were- fit for him to feed on, until at 
length he became to be very expert 
in them. By this means, his love 
and regard for the Fire encreaſed daily, 
becauſe by the help” thereof he provie 
ded himſelf with various forts of good 
Food , which he had never afore been 
acquainted with. 

And whenas now his afte:tion to 
the Ine was grown very great and 
carneſt, both 1n regard of its beneficial 
Effects, which he daily took notice 
of, and its wonderful Force, whereby 
It conquered all things ; it came into 
his Mind , that doubtleſs that thing 
which had departed out of the Heart 
of his Nurſe the Roe, and forſook it 
when ſhe died , muſt needs be of the 
fame ſubſtance with it , or at leaſt. 
wile 
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wiſe of a like Nature, And he was 
farther confirmed in this Opinion , be- 
cauſe as well that Heat, which he 
had obſerved to be in all Animals 
whillt they lived, as that Cold, which 
ſeized on them after Death, was, as 
he found, conſtant, and continued 
without any intermifſn. And be 
was the more confirmed in it upon 
the obſervation of that high Degree 
of Heat which he felt within his 
own Breaſt , near the place which he 
had cut up in the Roe. Hereupon, he 
began to think with himſelf, char if 
he could catch ſome living Creature, 
then open its Heart, and look into 
that Ventricle thereof which he had 
found empty , when he opened it in 
the dead Body of his Dam the Roe, 
that he ſhould then ſee the Heart ot 
ſach a living Creature full of that Sub- 
ſtance, which had reſided in her 
Heart whilſt ſhe lwed ; and by that 
means ſhould be certified., whether 
or no it were of the ſame Nature with 
the Fire, and whether there could be 
found any Light or Heat init. Upon 
this therefore, having caught a wild 
Beaſt, and tied up the Shoulder, he 


diſſeted it in the ſame manner = - 
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had the Roe, until he came to its 
Heart, and then having firſt efſayed 
the left Ventricle, he opened it, 
and diſcovered it to be full of a cer- 
rain airy or thin vaporous Subſtance, 
like to a white Cloud, or miſt. Then 
thruſting his Finger into it, he 
found it ſo fot, that it ſcalded him ; 
and the wild Beaſt inſtantly died. 
Now upon this experiment he afſu- 
redly concluded, that the moiſt va- 
pour, which he for:nd there, was the 
thing that gave life and motion to the 
Beait ; and conſequently, that there 
was ſomewhat likd it in every living 
Creature of what kind foever, upon 
the departure whereof it died. 

Then a very earneſt deſire aroſe in 
his mind, of enquiring into the 0- 
ther parts of living Creatures; that 
ſo he might find out their Order and 
Situation, their Quantity and Shape, 
their Qualities alſo, and the manner 
of their mutual Connexion, or knit- 
ting together with each other. With- 
al, how that moiſt vapour was 
communicated unto them , ſo that 
the other parts and members of the 
Body did live thereby ; how that va-+ 
pour ſubfiſts, as long as it continues 
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in the Heart ; whence it hath its ſup- 
plies, and by what means it comes 
to you that its heat doth not decay 
and periſh, All theſe particulars he 
diligently ſearched out, and to that 
end diſſefted wild Beaſts, both dead 
and alive. Neither did he leave off 
to make an accurate enquiry into 
them, untill at length he arrived 
to the higheſt degree of knowledge 
in this kind , which the moſt learn- 
ed Secretaries of Nature ever attain- 
ed unto. 

And now it appeared very clearly 
to him, that every ſingle Creature 
of what kind ſoever, although it had 
much diverſity of Parts and Members, 
with great variety of Senſes and 
Motions, yet was but one in reſpe& 
of that Spirit which derived its ori- 
ginal from one and the ſame Center 
of the Body, the Heart ; whence the 
diſtribution of its vertue and influ- 
ence into all the Body had its riſe, 
as from a Spring-Head. And as for 
. the reſt of the Parts and Members, 
> they were all ſubſervient to it, or 
provided for and ſupplied by it; ſo 
' thatthe office of that Spirit in exerci- 
ling and making uſe of the Body, 
WAS 
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was like that'of a Man who aſſaults 
his Enemy with all forts of weapons ; 
or hunteth after any kind of prey, 
whether by Sea, or Land, _ ma- 
keth uſe of ſuch inſtruments to catch 
it, as are variouſly fitted for the ta- 
king of each kind, and moſt proper 
for his purpole. Now the Weapons 
which a Man makes uſe of againſt 
his Adverlſaries, are either defenſive, 
whereby he repels his Blows ; or of- 
- fenlive, whereby he aſſaults him. In 
like manner, the inſtruments of hun- 
ting, wherewith he catcheth his prey, 
are divided into thoſe, which are ht- 
'ted to catch ſuch Creatures as live-1n 
the Sea ; and thoſe, which are pro. 
per for the taking ſuch as converſe 
upon the Land. So allo, thoſe in- 
ſtruments which himſelf made uſe of 
to cut Wood, or Stone, or what 0- 
ther materials, were of divers ſorts ; 
ſome, fitted for . cleaving, ſome for 
breaking them in pieces, a third ſort 
for boring thorough ; and though it 
were one, and the ſame Body, which 
he had, in his hands; yet he handled 
it in a Wifferent manner, according as 


his inſtruments were fitted for it 5 and & 
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fetting whereof he had propoſed to 
himſelf. | 

Upon theſe conſiderations, he like- 
wiſe conceived that it was one and the 
lame Animal Spirit, the ation wheres 
of was Seeing, when it made uſe of its 
initrument the Eye; Hearing, when it 
made uſe of the Ear; Smelling, when 
it made uſe of the Noſe. In like man- 
ner it exerciſed its faculty of Taſting 
by the Tongue, and of Touching 
by the Skin and Fleſh, more eſpect- 
ally of the Hand. So when it made 
uſe of any Limb to work ought by , 
thee!eQt was motion, When it made 


uſe ot the Liver, the effett was Nu-. 


frition ; when of the Stomach, it 
was the receiving and concotting of 
the Aliment, Andevery one of theſe 
actions had its proper,part ſubſervient 
to it, none of which could diſcharge 
its office but by the vertue of that 
influence which was thereunto deri- 
ved from the forementioned ſpirit 
reſident in the Heart, thorow thoſe 
paſſages which are called. the Arte- 
ries ; infomuch , that” whenſoever 
they chanced to be broken of, or 
cut alunder, or elſe obſtruted, the 
action of that part of the Body pre- 
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ſently ceaſed. He found allo that all 
theſe Arteries derive that ſpirit from 
the Ventricles of the Brain,and that the 
Brain receives it trom the Heart ; as 
alſo,that there is a great quantity there. 
of in the Brain, becauſe that is the 
lace wherein he found ſeveral Veſſels 
in which it lay, and whereby it was 
thence diſtributed into all parts of the 
Body. He alſoperceived, that it any 
part of the Body — any means 
whatſoever to be deprived of the Influx 
of this ſpirit, the ation thereof imme- 
diately ceaſed ; ſo that it became like 
to a contemptible Tool or Inſtrument, 
caſt aſide, as of nouſe at all. Alſo, 
that if this ſpirit forſook the Body alto- 
ether, or by any means came to be wa« 
ed or diſſolved, the whole Body at the 
{ame time became deprived of motion, 
and was reduced to the ſtate of Death, 
Theſe Obſervations of his, and Me- 
ditations thereupon , had brought 
him to that degree of knowledge, 
which I forementioned, at what time 
he had attained to the end of his 
third Septenary, wiz. to the twenty 
firſt year of his Age. Within the 
fpace of which time he found out 
many things of very great ule to _ 
or 
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for the conveniencies of life. For he 
clothed himſelf with rhe skins of wild 
Beaſts, when he had cut them ouf 
for his uſe. He alſo ſhod his Feer 
with them, having made him thread 
of their Hair, as alſo of the rind of 
the ſtalks of Althza, Mallows, Hemp, 
and the like Pan” 


ich; were calle 

arltYrawwinto 
had learned to 
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Threads. And this he 
do out of his former 
making uſe of the Ru 
himſelt alſo a kj 

kins, of the ſt 
get, and of fi 


ffones. Then for' the Art of Build- 
ing, he was taught it by what he 
ſaw the Swallows did. So he fitted 
himſelf with a Room, wherein to re- 
poſe. and reſt himſelf ; and another 
place for a Larder, wherein he laid 
up the remainder of his victuals. He 
guarded it alſo with a door, com- 
pated of Canes joyned cloſe together, 
leſt any wild Beaſl ſhould chance to 
enter into-1t, when he happened to be 
from home upon any occafion. He 
alſo got into his hands certain Birds 
of prey, which he made uſe of for 
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Hawking ; and others of the tamer 
ſort, which he bred up, and then fed 
upon their Eggs, and Young ones. 
He allo took to him the Horns 
of wild Bulls, which he found ly- 
ing on the Ground, the {ſharp tips 
whereof he afhixed to ſtrong Canes , 
and to thick Staves made of the wood 
of the Tree Alzar, and others of the 
l;ke kind. + Ando, partly by the help 
of Tire, and partly of ſharp edged 
Stones,, he 1o ned them, that x are 
ſerved him inſtead of ſo many Spears. 
He made himſelf alſo a Shield of che 
Skins of Beaſts, parted into ſeveral folds, 
and then compacted together. And all 
theſe he made him, becauſe he ſaw 

himſelf deſtitute of natural Armes, 
And when he now ſaw that his 
hand ſerved him inſtead of all, and ſup. 
plied whatſoever deletts Nature had 
made him liable to, fo that none of 
all che various kinds of wild Beaſts 
durſt oppoſe him, but fled away from 
him, and ſo excelled him only in 
their Nimbleneſs ; he bethought him- 
ſelf of finding out ſomeart, whereby 
to meet with them in their flight, 
and maſter this Nimblenels of theirs, 
To which end, he judged m_— 
cou 
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could be more convenient, than to 
take and rame one of the ſwitter 
ſort of the wild Beaſts, and fo long to 
breed it up, nouriſhing it with food 
agreeable to its nature, until at length 
he might get upon the Back of it, 
and therewith purſue other kind of 
wild Beaſts. Now there were 1n that 
Iſland wild Horſes, and wild Aſﬀes ; 
out of which number having made 
choice of ſome which ſeemed fit- 
teſt for his purpoſe, he made them 
by degrees ſo gentle and traQtable, 
that at length by their help and fer- 
vice he became maſter of his wiſhes. 
And when he had made for them our 
of Thongs and Skins ſomewhat that 
competently ſerved him inſtead of 
Bridles, and Saddles, it was no hard 
matter for him to compals his ends in 
catching rhoſe wild Beaſts, which he 
very hardly, if at all, could have ta- 
ken any other way. All theſe Arts 
and Devices he found out , whilſt 
he was otherwiſe buſied in difſe&tin 

of Bodies, and (ſtudioufly ſearching af 
ter the Properties of the ſeveral Parts 
of Animals, and wherein they dif- 
fered from each other. And al this 
he did in that ſpace of time, which 
E 3 even 
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even. now wi aſſigned, viz, with- 
in the compaſs of one and twenty 
years. 

But after this, he began to expa- 
tiate farther in his Contemplations, 
and to take a large view of all ſuch 
Bodies in the World as were ſubjet 
to Generation and Corruption ; as 
the various kinds of Animals, Plants, 
Minerals, and divers forts of Stones : 
Likewiſe , the Earth and Water, 
the Exhalations and Vapours, the Ice, 
Snow, Hail, Smoke, Fire, and Hoar- 
froſt ; wherein he diſcerned much 
variety of Qualities, with diverſity of 
Actions and Motions, partly agree- 
ing with, partly diſagreeing from 
each other. For as he gave his mind 
to a ſerious conlideration of all theſe, 
he ſaw thatin part they agreed, and 
in part diſagreed, in reſpect of their 
qualities ; as allo, that as they were 
one, inreſpett of that wherein they 
agreed, ſo they were many and di. 
verſe, in reſpect of what they ditfe- 
red in. When therefore he ſome- 
times looked into the Properties of 
ſeveral Creatures, whereby they were 
diſtinguiſhed from one another, he 
diſcerned them to be fo various and 

manifold, 
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manifold, that they were paſt num- 
bring;and that nature diffuſed ir ſelf ſo 
farand wide, that it 'was wholly im- 
poſſible ro comprehend it. Yea, his 
own nature ſeemed alſo to be mani- 
fold unto him, whilſt he conſidered 
the diverſity of parts whereof his Bo- 
dy was made up, and each of them 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by ſome 
Action or Property which was pecu- 
liar to it. Yea, when he beheld 
every ſingle part, he obſerved it to 


be yet farther diviſible into more parts, 


whence he concluded, that the na- 
ture of his Body was manifold -in 
reſpe&t of its parts ; and, in like 
manner, the nature of every other 
thing. 

Then, applying himſelf to another 
ſpeculation, in the ſecond place he 
aw that all the parts of his Body, 


_ though many in number, yet were 


ſo knit and conjoyned together, that 
they were no way divided from each 
other, but made up oneand the ſame 
Body ; nor differed among themſelves 
any otherwiſe, than in regard of their 
ations and uſes ; which diverſity was 
cauſed by that which proceeded from 
the Animal vertue of that ſpirit, the 
E 4 nature 
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nature whereof he had before ſearched 
into, and found out ; and that this Spi» 
Tit was one and the {ame in its Nature; 
and withall, the Cauſe, and very ſub- 
ſtance of his Being, ſeeing all the other 
parts, which belonged to its Body, 
ſerved only as ſo many inſtruments , 


; whereby it performed all its operati- 


ons. So that in this reſpett alſo his El- 
{ence was but one. 

After this, turning his Eye hence, 
and looking on the other kinds of 
Animals, he ſaw that every one of 
them was one-and the ſame thing, 
under this conſideration. Then, as 
he contemplated them diſtintly ac- 
cording to their ſeveral kinds, as 
Roces, Horſes, Aſſes, and all ſorts 
of Birds, he ſaw that the Individuals 
of every kind were like each other, 
both as to their outward and their 
inward parts, their Apprehenſions , 
Motions, and Inclinations ; and that 
they differed not from one another 
but in ſome ſew things, in compari- 
fon of thoſe wherein they agreed. 
Whence he concluded, that the Spirit 
which was in the whole kind, was 
but one thing, not otherwiſe differing 
þut in this, that it was diſtributed ling 

cve- 
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ſeveral Hearts; infomuch that if it 
were poſſible to recolleCt all that Spi- 
rit which was diſperſed into ſo mgny 
Hearts, and gather it together into 
one Veſſel, the whole thereof would 
be but one thing; even as Water, 
or ſome other Liquour, which bein 
firſt diſperſed into ſeveral Veſſels, 
and afterwards gather'd into one, is 
one and the ſame thing in both 
ſtates, as well that of diſperſion, as 
that of recolleQtion ; ſeeing that the 
multiplying thereof was only acci- 
rs , In regard of the diſtribution 
into ſeveral Veffels. Now, by this 
way of Contemplation, he ſaw, that 
the whole kind or Species of Ani- 
mals was but one. Whence he con- 
cluded, that the multiplicity of In- 
dividuals in every kind, was but like 
- the multiplicity of parts in the - Body 
of one and the ſame Perlon, which 
indeed are not many 
After this, having preſented to the 
eye of his mind the ſeveral kinds of 
Animals altogether, and attentively 
conſidering them, he ſaw that th 
all agreed in this, that they had ſenſe, 
received nouriſhment, and moved of 
their own accord whitherfoever they 
pleaſed ; 
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pleaſed ; which aQtions he well knew 
were the proper etfets of the Ani- 
mal Spirit. And as to the others 
wherein they differed, they were not 
very proper thereuntro. Upon which 
conſideration it appeared to him, that 
the Animal Spirit, ſo communicated 
to the generality of living Creatures, 
was in very truth but one, though 
it admitted of ſome ſmall difference 
whereby the Properties of thoſe A. 
nimals became diſtinguiſhed from 
each other ; even as Spring-water, 
which originally had the ſame cool 
Nature, being poured into ſeveral 
Veſſels, may have one part hotter , 
and another cooler, according as the 
one was heated, and the other left 
to its natural coolneſs. So likewiſe 
may the Animal Spirit difer in re- 
gard of ſome Qualities or Proprieties, 
according to the variety of Conſtiru- 
tions in- ſeveral Animals, notwith- 
ſtanding that it may be eſteemed but 
one and the ſame, as that Spring-wa- 
ter is, although in ſome reſpeQts it be 
thus diverſified. And ſo, under this 
notion, he looked on the whole kind 
of living Creatures, as one. 


Then 
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Then afterwards, upon contem- #. 29- 
pron the diverſe kinds of Plants, 

oblerved that the Individuals of 
every kind were like one another, 
in reſpett of their Boughs and Bran- 
_ ches, their Leaves, Flowers or Blooms, 
Buds and Fruits, with their vertues 
and operations. And when he com- 
pared them with Animals, he found 
that there was ſome one thing in 
them, - which reſembled the Animal 
Spirit, whereof they were all parta- 
kers, and that all of them in that 
relpe&t were but one thing. Where- 
upon , as he took a thorow view of 
the generality of Plants, he determined 
with himſelf, that they were all but one * 
in ay wx of that agreement berween 
themſelves in their operations, vzs. 
in their Nouriſhment and Growth, 

After this, he comprehended the &. 3o. 
generality of Plants and Animals al- 
together, in one and the ſame con- 
ception of his mind ; and thereby ſaw, 
that they all agreed in regard of both 
theſe, namely, in Nutrition and Aug- 
mentation. Only, Animals did ex- 
ceed the Plants, and excePd them in 
this, that they had Senſe and Appre- 


henſion allo, CE he 
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obſerved withal that there wasTome- 
what in Plants which reſembled the 
ſenſe of Animals; as that Flowers 
turned themſelves towards the Sun 
and that the roots of Plants ſpred 
rhemſelves towards that part of the 
Earth which afforded them nouriſh- 
ment; and ſome other operations 
like to theſe. Whence it appeared 
to him , that both Plants and Ani- 
mals were but one in reſpect of that 
one and the ſame thing, which was 
common to them both ; although in 
the one, it were perfeCt and compleat ; 
in the other, more limited, and re- 
ſtrained by ſome impediment ; like 
Water diſtributed into two portions, 


whereof the one is bound up and. 


congealed into Ice ; the other looſe 
and fluid, Thus far then he conclu-. 
ded, that Plants and Animals were 
one kind of thing. 

Then he contemplated thoſe Bodies, 
which have neither Senſe, Nouriſh- 
ment, nor Growth, ſuch as Stones , 
Earth, Water, Air, and Fire; all 
which he ſaw to have theſe three di- 
menſions, Length, Breadth, and Thick- 
nels; and that they differed not 0- 
therwiſe among themſelves from 
One 
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one another, but that ſome were co- 
loured , others not ; ſome hot and 
others cold 3 and the like differences. 
He obſerved allo, that the hot Bo- 
dies waxed cold, and that the cold 
waxed hot. He ſaw too, that the 
Water rarefed into Vapours, and 
that the Vapours thickned again, 
and turned into Water. Withal he 
obſerved that the Bodies which were 
burnt,turned into Coals,Aſhes, Flame, 
and Smoke ; and that the Smoke when 
it met in its way withan Arch of Stone, 
as it mounted upwards, thickned there 
into Soot,and became like other earthy 
Subſtances. Whence he reſolved 
with himſelf, that they were all in- 
deed but one thing, after the ſame man- 
ner that the Animals and Plants were, 
although in ſome reſpett multiplied 
and diverſihted, 

Then conſidering with himſelf that 
one thing wherein he obſerved Plants 
and Animals to be united, he ſaw 
that it mult neceflarily be ſome Bo- 
dy like to thele Bodies, having length, 
and breadth, and thickneſs ; and that 
it was either hot or cold, as one of 
theſe other Bodies , which are deſti- 


tute of ſenſe, and mY - _ 
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riſhment ; but that it differ'd from 
them in ſuch Aftions as proceeded 
from it, in regard of the Organical 
Parts, which belong to Plants and Ani- 
mals , but not otherwiſe. And per- 
haps, ſuch AQtions were not eſſential 


' to that Body, but derived to it from 


ſome other Cauſe, that was extrinſecal 
thereto ; ſo that, if they were in like 
manner communicated to other Bo- 
dies, they would be like unto this. 
When he therefore conſidered thar 
Body 1n its Eſſence, as ſtript naked 
of all theſe Operations, which ar the 
firſt ſight ſeemed to proceed from 
thence, he ſaw that it was no other 
thing, than a Body of the ſame kind 
with theſe. Upon which Contem- 
plation it appeared unto him, thar 
all Bodies taken in general were but 
one, as well thoſe which had life , 
as thoſe which had none 3 as well 
thoſe which moved, as thoſe which 
reſted in their natural places. Only 
it appeared , that aQtions proceeded 
from fome of them, by means of their 
organical Parts, concerning which he 
as yet knew not, whether they were 
Eſſential to them, or derived to them 
from without. Now, whilſt he was 
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in this ſtate of Mind, he extended not 
his Thoughts beyond bodily Subſtan- 
ces; and thereby he ſaw, that the 
whole Frame of the Creatures was 
but one Thing , which formerly he 
had looked upon, and eſteemed as 
many, without number, or end. 

In this Opinion, and ſtate of Mind, 
he continued for ſome time. But af- 
terwards, upon a view of all Bodies, 
as well Animate, as Inanimate, (which 
ſometimes ſeemed to be but one thin 
to him; but otherwhiles, many a 
innumerable) he ſaw that one of theſe 
Motions was natural and neceſlary to 
them, viz. upward , or downward ; 
upward, as in Smoke, Flame, and 
Air, when detained under Water : 
downward, as in Water, Earth and 
its Parts, all Earthy Bodies, with the 
Parts of Animals and Plants. Allo, 
that not one, of all cheſe Bodies was 
void of both! theſe Motions, neither 


| ever reſted, but when ſome other Bo- 


dy came it its way, and interrupted 
its motion ; as when a Stone 1n its 
deſcenſion meets with the ſolid Sur- 
face of the Earth , which it cannot 
pierce through; whereas if it could, 
it would move downwards ſtill, as 

every 
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every Body knows. And therefore, if 
one do bur lift .it up from the Earth, 
he will find it to reſiſt that motion, by 
preſſing down his Hand, out of a 
propenſion it hath to deſcend again 
unto the ſame place. In like manner, 
Smoke 1n its mounting upward is not 
beat back again, unleſs it meet by 
the way with {ome folid arched Body, 
which ſtops it in its Courſe ; and 
then it will turn aſide to the right 
Hand or to the left ; but as ſoon as it 
hath got out, and freed it ſelf from 
that Body which hindered its motion, 
it mounts. up again, and makes its 
way through the Air, without any 
interruption. He obſerved alſo, that 
if a Leather Bag be filled with Air, 
then tied hard together, and plunged 
into the Water, it will ſtrive to get 
upward , and ſtruggle under the Wa- 
ter that detains it, nor ever ceaſe to 
do ſo, until it hath got forth , and re- 
turned unto the Air ; but then it is 
quiet, all chat relutancy, and ſtro 
inclination to move upwards , whic 
it had before, ceaſing altogether. 

He alſo made a diligent ſearch, to 
ſee whether he could find any Body, 
which was at any time — - 
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both theſe motions, or a propeniſioti 
to them 3 but he could find none 
ſuch among all thoſe Bodies, which 
he had at hand to view. And this 
be ſought after, out of a deſire he had 
to find out what was the Nature of a 
Body in general , and abſtrattedly 
conſidered , without any of thoſe Qua- 
lities, which cauſe a multiplicity, and 
diverſity of Kinds, But when he 
found rhis too difficult a Task for 
himz and that having confidexed 
all thoſe Bodies, which among the 
reſt were leaſt ſubje&t to theſe quali- 
ties, yet could he fce none of them 
in any wile void of one of the two, 
viz, either of Heavineſs or Lightneſs ; 
he farther conſidered with himſelf; 
whether theſe two qualities belonged 
to the Body, as it wasa Body, or to 
ſome other Notion ſuperadded to the 
Body. Now upon this Conliderati- 
on, it ſeemed to him, that they agreed 
to ſome Notion fuperadded unto the 
Body , becauſe that if they belonged 
to the Body , as it was a Body, no 
one Body could be found wherein 
both of them were not , whereas we 
find ſome heavy Bodies which are 
yoid of all Lightneſs, and fome =_ 
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Bodies which are void of all Heavi- 
neſs; and theſe rwo are doubtleſs two 
diſtin&t Bodies, to either of which be 
longs ſome Notion ſuperadded to its 
bodily Nature, whiereby it is diltin- 
guiſhed from the other ; which No- 
tion is that , whereby the one of them 
becomes diverle from the other; ſeeing 
if this were away, they both would 


' be the fame thing in every Re'pett. 


It appeared theretore very plainly to 


- him, rhat the Nature, or Eſſence of 


both theſe Bodies was compounded 
of ewo Notions; the one, wherein 
they both agreed, anq this was the 
Noricn of Corporeity,; or bodily Sub. 
ftance: the other, whereby the EL. 


* {ence of the one was diverlified from 


the Eſſence of the other; and this 
was the Notion of Heavinels in the 
one, and of Lightneſs in the other ; 
whereby the one moved upwards, and 
the other downwards ; both which 
were adjoyned and ſuperadded to the 
Notion of Corporeity , or bodily 
Subltance, 

In like manner , he contemplated 
alſo the Bodies of other Creatures, 
whether they were Animate, or In- 
animate, Whereupon he ſaw, y 
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the Eſſence of every one of them con« 
liſted in this, chat they were all com- 
pounded of a double Notion , namely, 
chat of Corporeity , and of ſome other 
thing ſuperadded thereto , whether 
the thing were one, or manifold. And 
thus the Forms of Bodies came to be 
known unto him, according to their 
diverſity ; which were the firſt No- 
tions that he had relating to the Spi-+ 
ritual World, to wit, the Notions of 
theſe Forms, which are not perceive- 
able by Senſe , but apprehended only 
after a certain manner of intelleQual . 
Speculation. And among the reſt of 
this kind, which were thus made 
known unto him, it appeared alſo to 
him, that his own Animal Spirit, 
which was ſeated in his Heart (as 
hath been afore declared) muſt needs 
ſuperadd another diſtinct Notion to 
his Corporeity , as that whereby he 
was inabled to perform ſuch wonder. 
ful Operations , as appeared in the 
various manners of Senſation, and 
ways of Apprehenſion , with the di- 
verſity of Motions which it cauſed in 
the Body; as alſo, that this Notion 
was his proper Form br Difference, 
whereby he was diſtinguiſhed from 
F 2 other 
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other Bodies ; viz. the ſame, which 
the Philoſophers call the Animal, that 
is, the S:nlitive Soul. So likewiſe, 


_ that the Principle which in Plants 


ſupplies the place of that Radical Heat 
which is in Animals, is ſomewhat 
that is proper to them, and is their 
Form, namely, That which Philoſo- 
phers call the Vegetative Soul. So 
alſo in all Inanimate Bodies ( which, 
beſides Animals and Plants, are tound 
in this lower World of Bodies, and 
are liable to Generation and Core 
ruption) there is ſomewhat you 
to them, by vertue whereot every 
one of them pertorms ſuch Actions as 
are peculiar to it , namely, various 
ways of Motion, and kinds of ſenſible 
Qualities ; and that the fame thing 
is their Form, the ſame which Phi- 
lolophers expreſs by the name of Na- 
cure. 

Now whenas, upon this Contem- 
plation , he was well aſſured that the 
true Eſſence of that Animal.-Spirir, 
which his Mind had been fo intent 
upon , was compounded of the No- 
tion of Corporeity, and ſome other 
Notion thereto ſuperadded ; and thar 
this Notion of Corporeity was com- 

mog 
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mon to him with other Bodies, but” 


that the other, which was adjoyned 
thereto, was peculiar to himſelf; the 
Notion of Corporeity appeared vile 
to him, and of no account, ſo that he 
" utterly caſt it off , and his Mind whol- 
ly fixed it ſelf upon that ſecond No- 
tion , which is called by the Name of 
the Soul, the true nature and ſtate 
whereof he earneſtly deſired to under- 
ſtand : Upon that therefore he fixed 
his Thoughts, and began his Con- 
templation, with coabieing all Bo- 
dies; not as Bodies, . but as having 
Forms, whence neceſſarily flow cer- 


tain Properties, whereby they are di-" 


. ſtinguiſhed from one another. 

nd upon his inſtant proſecuting 
this Notion , having at laſt fully 
comprehended it in his Mind, he ſaw 
that the whole multitude of Bodies 
agreed in this, that they had ſome 
certain Form, whence one or more 
Attions proceeded. He ſaw alſo, that 
a certain part of this number , though 
they agreed with all the reſt in that 
Form, yet had over and above another 
Form ſuperadded unto it, from whence 
certain Aﬀions iſſued that were pro- 
per thereto, He ſaw too, that there 
F 3 was 
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was another Claſſis or Order of Bo- 
dies, which . although they agreed 
with this Part in the firſt and ſecond 
Forms , yet were __— from 
them by a third , which was ſuper- 
added unto the rwo former, and from * 
whence alſo certain ACtions iſſued, 
As for Example, all Terreſtrial Bo- 
dies, as Earth, Stones, Minerals, 
Plants, Animals, and whatſoever 
other heavy Bodies, do make up one 
number, which agree in the ſame 
Form, namely that wheace deſcen- 
five Motion prin , Whilſt there is 
nothing to hinder their deſcent ; fo 
that whenlſoever they afe forced to 
move upwards at any time, and after 
left unto themſelves, they move down- 
wards of their own accord, by ver. 
tue of that their Form. Again, ſome 
_ of the fame number of heavy 
tes (v/z. Plants and Animals) 
though they agree with the former 
in the fame Form, which is common 
ro them all, yet they have another 
Form beftides, from which proceed 
Nutrition and Augmentation. Now 
Nutrition is performed, when the 
Body nouriſhed doth faubfticute into 
the place of that which was canfſu- 
med, 
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med, ſomewhat of the like kind, 
which it draws to 1t ſelf, and then 
converts into its own Subſtance Bur 
Augmentation 15 a Morion tending to 
the threefold Dimenſion of Leagrli, 
Breadth , and Thickneſs, accord- 
ing to the jult proportion of the Bo. 
dy augmented. Thele two Attions 
therefore, beings common ro Plants 
and Animals, doubtleſs ariſe from a 
Form which is common to both, to 
wit, That which is called the Vegera- 
tive Soul. But ſome allo of this fort 
of Bodies, ( and particularly Animals) 
alchough they have the firſt and {>- 
cond Forms common to them wit!y 
the former, yet rhey have a third allo 
luperadded, whence proceed Senſa- 
tion and local Motion. He ſaw like- 
wile , that every peculiar kind of 
Animals had ſome certain Property 
whereby it was diverſified , and d1- 
ſtinguiſhe from all the reſt. He knew 
allo; that every ſuch Diverſity pro- 
ceeded from that Form which was 
proper to it; that namely, which 
was ſuperadded. to the former, and 
which was common to it with other 
Animals, And the like he ſaw hap- 
pen'd to the ſeveral _ of Plaats. | 
4 c 
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It was alſo- evident to him, that 
among, the Sen(ible Bodies, the which 
are found in this lower World, liable 
to Generation and Corruption, the 
Eſſence of ſome of them was com- 

unded of more Notions , ſuperad- 
ded to the Notion of Corporeity ; 
and others, of fewer. Be knew like- 
wile, that the knowledge of the fewer 
muſt needs be more eaſic to him, than 
the knowledge of ſuch as were more 
1n number. He theretore fought in 
the firſt place, how. he might atrain 
the knowledge of the true nature cf 
the Form of ſome one Body , whoſe 
Eflence was made up of fewer Nott- 
ons. Whereupon as he conlivered the 
Animals and Plants, he toiund that 
their Eſſence conliſtec! of maay No- 
tions, by xcalon ol the various kinds 
ct Actions which he obſerved in them, 
Wherctore he Jaid afide the Enquiry 
into their Torms. Soallo, as to the 
Parts of Earth, he ſaw that fome of 
them were more ſimple than others. 
He nro;-ofed therefore to himſelf the 
Cunenplation of ſuch Bodies as he 
could poſſibly find to be- the moſt 
ſimple of all. Sa he obſerved, that 
che . Water was a Body very little 
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compounded, as he judged by the 
fewneſs of thoſe Attions which pro- 
ceeded from its Form. The ſame he 
alſo obſerved in the Fire, and Air. 
Withall, he had before obſerved, 
that ſome of theſe four Elements were 
converted into the other; and there- 
fore , that there muſt be ſome one 
thing , which they joyntly participa- 
ted of, and that this thing was the 
Motion of Corporeity. He concluded 
alſo, that this one thing whereof they 
all participated, muſt needs be void 
of all thole Notions, whereby the four 
Elements were diſtinguiſhed fromeach 
other ; namely, that it could not move 
either upward or downward, that it 
was neither hot, nor cold, neither 
moiſt, nor dry ; ſceing that none of 
theſe Qualities was common to all 
Bodies, and conſequently did not be- 
long to the Body, as it was a Body. 
So that if it were poſſible to find a 
Body, wherein there was no other 
Form ſiperadded to its Corporeity 
none of theſe Qualities would be fou 
init; yea, that it were impoſſible any 
Quality whatſoever ſhould be found 
in it, but what agreed to all Bodies, 
whatſoever diverlity of Forms = 
had. 
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had. He conſidered therefore with 
himſelf, whether he could find out 
any one Adjunct which was common 
to all Bodies, as well Animate, as 
Inanimate. But he could find none 
which to all of them, beſides 
the Notion of Extenſion towards thoſe 
three Dimenſions which are found in 
all of them, viz. Length, Breadth, 
and Thickneſs. Whence he gather- 
ed, that this Notion belongs to the 
Body, as it is a Body. However, his 
Senſe could not repreſent to him any 

exiſtent in Nature, which had 
this only Adjunft, and was void of 
all other Forms : For he ſaw, that 
every one of them had ſome other 
Notion ſuperadded to the ſaid Ex- 
tenſion. 

Aﬀeer this, he conſidered with him- 
ſelf, whether this threefold Extenſion 
were the ſole Notion belonging to a 
bodily Subſtance, or whether there 
were not ſome other Notion befides 
contained in it. Upon which Conlide- 
ration, he perceived, thar befides this 
Extenſion, there was another Notion 
of that wherein the Extenfion did 
exiſt; ſeeing that it could not exiſt 
of it felf, as neither chat Body which 
Was 
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was extended could exiſt of it felf 
alone, without Extenſion. Then he 
farther conſidered the Nature of this 
Extenſion , in fome of thoſe ſenfible 
Bodies which were indued with 
Forms ; as for Example, in Clay ; 
and he obſerved, that when it was 
moulded into any Figure ( as for In- 
ſtance, a Globous one ) it had Length, 
Breadth, and Thickneſs, according to 
a certain P tion. Then, if atrer- 
wards this Globous Body of Clay were 
changed into a four-{quare or oval 
, Figure, that the Length, Breadth, 
and Thickneſs were changed , and 
had another Proportion than before 
they had 3 but that the Clay was the 
ſame ſtill, and remain'd unchanged ; 
only, it had that which it muſt neceſ- 
ſarily have, Length, Breadth, and 
Thickneſs, in ſome Proportion or 
other , ſeeing it could not be wholly 
deprived of them. 

Then he farther diſcerned , by this 
ſucceflive _ of Figures in the 
fame Body of Clay, that this diver- 
fity of Figures was a diſtin Notion 
from that Body ; as alſo, in that he 
law the Body of the Clay could not 
be altogether without them, ic plainly 
appeared 
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appeared to him that they belonged 
= hs Eſſence. And from chis 7, 
templation it was apparent to him, 
that a Body , conlider'd as a Body, 
- was indeed compounded of two No. -. 
tions. As for Example, the Body of 
the Clay , as conſider*d under a Glo- 
bous Figure; and the ſame confider'd 
as having only the threefold Exten- 
ſion of Length, Breadth, and Thick- 
neſs, whether in a Globous, or a 
Square , or any other Figure. He 
law alſo, that it was impoſſible to 
conceive any Body, which was not 
made up of theſe two Notions ; and 
that the one of them could nor poſ- 
ſibly ſubſiſt without the other. With- 
all he ſaw, that the one Notion, 
(namely, that of Extenſion} which 
could be changed and ſucceſſive- 
ly put on diverlity of Figures, did 
repreſent the Form in all thoſe Bo- 
dies, which were indued with Forms 
or Figures ; but that the other, which 
ſtill abode in the ſame ſtate, (as for 
Example , the ſubſtantial Body of the 
Clay) did repreſent the Notion of 
Corporeity which belonged to all Bo. 
dies of what: Forms ſoever. Now, 
that which we call Clay ia the pre- 
cedent 
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cedent inſtance is the ſame which the 
Philoſophers call materia prima [ the 
firſt matter ] and #a», which is whol- 
ly void of all fort of forms. 

Now , when his Contemplation g. 42. 
had proceeded thus far, and had | 
meV. nron it felf from the Objets 
of Senſe, ſo that he now drew near 
to the Confines of the IntelleQtual 
World, he began to be ſomewhat 
amazed ; and thereupon, bending his 
thoughts again downwards, he re- 
turned more ſeriouſly to conſider, 
and more throughly to examine That 
in the ſenſible World, whereunto he 
he had been accuſtomed, Where- 
fore he retired back a little, and for. 
bearing to meditate on the nature of 
the Body in general, (it being a 
thing which he could not take hold 
of by his ſenſe, nor as yet compre- 
hend in his mind) he undertook to 
conſider the moſt ſimple of thoſe ſen- 
ſible Bodies which he had ſeen, name- 
ly, thoſe four about which his con- 
templation had before exerciſed it ſelf. 

And firſt of all he conſidered - the 
Water ; as to which, he ſaw, that 
when it abode in that ſtate which its : 


form required, there appeared _ 
n 
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in a ſenſible Cold, and a propenſion 
ro move downwards ; but that when 
it was heated by the Fire, or the 
warm Beams of the Sun, the Cold 
fiſt withdrew it ſelf, and departed,the 
Propenſion to move downwards (till 
remaining ; but that afterwards, when 
it becarne more vehemently heated, its 
Propenſion to move downwards then 
likewife forſook it, ſo that it ſtrove 
to move upwards, and evaporated 
into the Air; ſo that both of rheſe 
qualities wholly left it, which before 
had always iſſued from its Nature 
and Form, Neither knew he any 
thing farther concerning its Form , 
but that theſe rwo aQtions proceed- 
ed thence, and thar when they both 
forſook it, rhe Nature or State of the 
form was wholly tzken away, ſo that 
the watery form deparred out of that 
Body ; ſeeing that aftions proceeded 
therefrom which properly belonged 


to another form ; and that'another * 


form in its place aroſe, which be- 
fore was not in the Water , fſeei 
that aQtions proceeded from it, whic 


could not naturally proceed thence , 


whilſt it retained «s former form. 


Now he well knew, chat when | 
any 
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any thing was a-new produced, it 
muſt needs have ſome Producer. 
And from this Contemplation there 
was wrought in his mind a kind of 
a general and confuſed impreſſion of 
the Effector of that form. Then he 
farther directed his ſpeculation to the 
conſidering of thoſe forms, to the 
knowledge whereof he had before at- 
tained, contemplating them one af- 
ter another, Whereupon he ſaw, 
that they all had their Exiſtence a- 
new , and ſo neceſſarily required 
ſome efficient Cauſe. Then he exa- 
mined and diligently conſidered the 
Eſſences of forms, and ſaw that they 
were nothing elſe but ſuch or ſuch 
a diſpoſition of the Body, from which 
thoſe aCtions mona For 1n- 
ſtance, in water when that is ve- 
hemently heated, it is diſpoſed to 
move upwards, and made apt there- 
to ; and that diſpoſition is its form ; 
leeing there is nothing preſent in this 
motion but the Body of the Water , 


and ſome accidents proceeding thence, 


which exiſted nor before, and are 
the objets of Senſe / ſuch as quali- 
ries and motion) and the Efficient 
which produced them ; whereas thoſe 
accidents 
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accidents had no Exiſtence before ; fo 
that the aptitude of the Body to ſome 
motions before others is its diſpoſiti- 
on and form. And the ſame truth 
appeared to him, as to all other 
forms. He allo clearly ſaw, that 


' the attions which proceeded from 


theſe Bodies were not properly theirs, 
but belonged to that Efficient, which 
by thoſe ations, produced thoſe At- 
tributes that are aſcribed to them, 
And this notion which thus appear- 
ed to him is the ſame thing which 
was ſaid by the meſſenger of God 
(viz. Mahomet) [ I am his hearing 
whereby he hears, and his fight 
whereby he ſees. And in the Text 
of the Alcoran , Cap. Al Anphali, 
[ Ton have not lain them, but God hath 
flatn them, And, thou haſt not caſt them 
away, but God hath caſt them away. 1 
Now., whenas he was certainl 

aſſured of this Efficient, (the which 
appeared to him in general, and con- 
fuledly ) a vehement deſire ſeized on 
him to get a diſtindt knowledge there- 
of, But becauſe he had not as yet 
withdrawn and fequeſtred himlelt 
from the ſenſible World, he began 
to ſeeic this voluntary Agent: amongſt 
things 
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things ſenſible ; neither as yet knew 
he, whether it were one Agent, or 
many. Wherefore he took a view 
of all the Bodies that were near him, 
thoſe namely, which his thoughts 
had been continyglly fixed upon ; all 
which he ſaw were ſucceſſively lia- 
ble to Generation and Corruption , 
if not in the whole, at leaſt in their 
parts. As for example, he ſaw that 
the parts both, of Water and Earth 
were corrupted by Fire. He ſaw 
likewiſe, that the Air was fo far 
corrupted by a ſharp Cold that ir 
was turned into Snow, and that Snow 
melted again into Water. Allo, as 
for other Bodies which he had near 
him, he could ſee none of them which 
had not its Exiſtence a-new, and 
required ſome voluntary Agent to 
give it a Being. Wherefore, he re- 
jected all theſe ſublunary Bodies, and 
transfe1'd his thoughts to the heaven+ 


ly ones which were above his head. 


And thus far he reached in his Con- 
templations about the end of the 
fourth Septenary of his Age, 24 
when he was now Twenty and Eight 
years old. 


© Now, 
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Now, he knew that the Heavens 
and all the Stars therein were Bodies, as 
being extended according to the three 
dimenſions of Length, Breadth, and 
Thickneſs , and that none of them 
was void of this Attgibute, and that 
whatſoever had i&, muſt needs be 
a Body. All thele therefore hg 
concluded to be Bodies. . Then 
he conlidered with himſelf, whe- 
ther they were extended inhnite- 
ly .,. fo that they ſtrecched out 
themſelves to an endleſs Length, 
Rreadth, and Thickneſs ; or, whether 
they had any Bounds, and were conf 
ned unto certain limits, beyond which 
they proceeded not. - But here he 
ſtopt a while, as 1n a kind of amaze- 
ment, 

Yet at length, by the quickneſs of 
his apprehenlion, and fagacity of his 
underſtanding, he found that an in- 
finite Body was an ablurd and im- 

ble thing, and a notion wholly 
unintelligible; which opinion he was 
contrmed in by many arguments 
that carae into his mind, when he 
thus argued with himſelf, This 
heavenly Body is doubtleſly finite on 
that part which is next me, and ob- 

vious 
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vious to my ſenſe, ſeeing I perceive 
ſo much by my Eye. Then likewiſe, 
as to that part which is oppoſite 
to this, and concerning which this 
doubt ariſeth in my mind, I know 
alſo that it muſt needs be impoſſible 
it ſhould be extended jnfinirely. For 
if I conceive two Lines beginning at 
that part which is bounded, and 
thence paſſing through the thickneſs 
of this heavenly Body, extend them- 
ſelves unto an inhnire diſtance 3 and 
then fuppole a great part to be cut 
off from one of theſe Lines where its 
extremity is bou: ded ; and the extre- 
mity of the remainder of that Line 
which had part cut off applied to 
the extremity of that other , which 
had nothing cut off from it ; and 
then that Line, which had ſome 
art thereof cut off, placed paral- 

el to that other Line which had 
nothing cur off, the underſtanding 
going {till along with both Lines to 
that farther parr of each which is ſaid 
to be infinite; either you will find 
theſe two Lines tobe continuedly ex- 
tended, without coming to any end , 
ſo that neither will be ſhorter than 
the other; and conſequently , the 
G 2 Line 
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Line which had ſomewhat cut off 
from it, will be equal to the other 
which had nothing cut off, which 1s 
abſurd : Or, incale it go not continu- 
edly along with it, but have is pro- 
grelſs interrupted,and fo fail of its being 
extended together with it, throughour 
that infinite ſpace, it will be tnite ; 
and when that part ſhall be added 
a-new to it, which was before cut 
off, and therefore muſt needs be finite, 
the whole Line too will be neceſſari- 
ly finite, as conſiſting of two finite 
parts, Moreover, when it 15 thus 
made up again, and become entire 
in it ſelf, it will be neither ſhor- 
ter than the Line which had nothing 
cut off from it, nor excecd it in 
length, but preciſely equaltoit. Sce- 
ing therefore this Line is finite , 
that alſo muſt be finite likewiſe ; and 
conſequently, that Body wherein 
both thoſs Lines are ſuppoſed to be, 
and are thus mathematically de- 
ſigned, muſt needs be finite too : 
For every Body, wherein ſuch Lines 
may be deſigned, is finite; and there 
1s no Body wherein they may not 
be defgned. Therefore, if we de-* 
termine any Body to be infinite, we 

; deter- 
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' determine that which is abſurd and 


impoſlible. . 

Now when he was thus aſſured by 
the ſingular excellency of his Wir, 
which E had awakened to the Con- 
ſideration* of this Subjet, that the 
Body of Heaven was finite 3 he de- 
fired in the next place to know of 
what Form it was, and in what man- 
ner it was bounded with the Super- 
ficies that compaſſed it round about. 
Firit of all thea he contemplated the 
Sun and Moon, and the reſt of the 
Stars', and ſaw that all of them aroſe 
in the Faſt, and ſer in the Weſt. He 
ſaw alſo that thoſe Heavenly Lights, 
which paſt direftly over his Head, 
deſcribed a larger Circle ; and on the 
other (ide, that thoſe which declined 
from the Vertical Point towards the 
North or South, deſcribed a leſs one ; 
and that every one of them, as it 
moved at a greater diſtance from the 
Vertical Point towards either Pole, 
deſcribed - a leſſer Circle than that 
which was nearer to it ; {o that the 
leaſt Circles wherein the Stars moved 
were thoſe two which were neareſt 
the Poles, namely , the Circle of the 
Star Sohail [ that is, Canopus] which 
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was neareſt the Southern Pole3 and 
the Circle A/pharkadain, which was 


next the Northern. And whereas he 


dwelt 'in an lf{land ſituated near the 
EquinoCtial (as we before, ſhewed) 
all theſe Circles were ſtraight towards 
the Surface of the Horizon, and had 
alike reference to the North and 
South, ſecing both the Poles appeared 
to him at once. Withall he obſerved, 
that when 0:3e Star aroſe in a 'larger 
Circle, and ancther in a leſs , ſo that 
they aroſe both together, that both 
of them allo ſet at the ſame time. And 
this he obſerved to be alike true and the 
{ame in all ſorts of Stars, and at all 
times. And from hence it was evi- 
dent to him, that the Heaven was of 
a Spherical Figure. Which Truth was 
allo farther confirmed unto him from 
what he ſiw of the Return of the 
Sun, Moon, and the other Stars, to the 
Eaſt, after their ſetting in the Weſt ; 
as allo, in that they all appeared to 
his Eyes in the ſame proportion of 
Magnitude , both when they aroſe, 
and when they ſer; as alſo, when they 
were got up to the height and mid(t 
of the Heavens. For if their Motion 
had been any other than Circular, 
; x they 
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they mult needs at ſome times have 
been nearer to his fight, than at other 
times: and if ſo, their Dimenſions 
and Magnitudes would not always 
have appeared the ſame, bur various ; 
ſeeing that they wbuld have appear- 
ed bigger when they were nearer to 
him, than when they were farther 
off. But whenas he ſaw no ſuch di- 
verſity in their appearance, he was 
well aſſured that the Figure of He1- 
ven was Spherical. Then he pro- 
ceeded onwards to obſerve the Mo. 
tion of the Moon, and ſaw that it 
was carried from the Eaſt towards 
the Weſt [7 or perchance from the 
Weſt to the Eaſt ] as the other Pla- 
ners were in like manner. So that at 
length a great Part of Aſtronomy be. 
came known to him. Ir appeared 
alſo ro him, that the Motions of the 
Planets were in different Spheres, all 
which were comprehended in another 
that was above them all, and which 
turned abour all the reſt in the ſpace 


of a Day and a Night. But it were 


too long to ſet down the manner and 
degxees of that Progreſs which he 
made 1n this Science; and beſides it 
1s publiſhed in many Books. Neither 
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is it requiſite , as to our preſent 
Deſign , to ſay any more thereof, 
than what we have already diſcoure 
ſed. 

Now when he had proceeded thus 
far in the Aſtronomical Science, he 
found that the whole Orbe of the 
Heavens, and whatſoever it contain- 
ed within its Compaſs, was as it were 
one entire thing , compoſed of Parts 
mutually conjoyned to each other ; 
and that all the Bodies which he had be- 
fore conſidered, as Earth, Water, Air, 
Plants, Animals, and all the reſt in 
like manner, were comprehended in 
it, {o that none of them went beyond 
its bounds. He found alſo, thar the 
whole Body or Frame of the World 
very near reſembled ſome one lingle 
Animal; fo that the Stars which ſhi- 
ned therein anſwered to the Senſes ; 
the civerlity of the Spheres which 
were Contiguous to ca:h other, re- 
ſembled the- variety of Limbs,; and 
that all thoſe Bodies therein which 
were liable ro Generation and Cor- 
Tuption, reſembled thoſe things which 
are contained in the Belly of an Ani- 
mal, ſuch as various Excrements and 
Humours , whence Animals allo are 


. often 
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often generated, as they are in the 
greater World. 

Now, whenas he was thus well 
aſſured, that all theſe things made up 
as it were one compleat b 
which ſtood in need of a voluntary 
Agent, [ v:z, to produce, ſettle, and 
order it ] and that its manifold Parts 
appeared to him to be bur one thing, 
in like manner as the Bodies in this 
lower World, which is ſubxeRt to 
Generation and Corruption, ſeemed 
but one; he propoſed to his Conſf- 
deration the World in general; and 
debated with himſelf, whether it were 
a thing which aroſe a-new , where- 
as before it had not a Being, and fo 
came forth of nothing, to obtain an 
Exiſtence : or whether it were a thing 
which had always exiſted, and never 
wanted a Being, Concerning this mat- 
ter he had very many and great Doubts 
within himſelf, ſo that neither of 
theſe two Opinions did overſway the 
PR of the other. For when 

e propoſed to himſelf the belief of 
Eternity, many Objeftions came in 
his way touching the impoſſibility of 
an infinite Being , in like manner as 


the Exiſtence of an infinite Body 
| had 
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had ſeemed impoſſible to him. He ſaw 

likewiſe, that whatſoever Subſtance 

was not void of Accidents a-new pro- 

duced , but always indued with them, 

muſt alſo neceſſarily be produced to- 

gether with them, becauſe it cannot 

be ſaid to be produced before them. 
Seeing then ſuch a Subſtance cannor 
be ſaid to be exiſtent before ſuch Ac- 

cidents prodnced a-new , it muſt alſo 
be ſaid to have its exiſtence. a-new. 
On the other ſide , when he propoſed 
to him{elf the belief of its being pro- 
duced a-new , ſome other Objections 
thwarted him : Eſpecially this,thar the 

Notion of its produCttion a-new after 

non exiſtence,could not be underſtood, 
unleſs ſome time were ſuppoled 
which was precedent to its Exiſtence ; 
whereas Time was in the number of 
thoſe things which belonged to the 
World, and was inleparable from it, 
ſo that it could not be ſaid to be later 
than time, or to have its Being after 
it, He alſo thus reaſoned with him- 
ſelf, If the World were produced 
a-new, it muſt needs have ſome Cauſe 
that produced it. And it ſo, why did 
that Cauſe produce it now, and not 
kefore ? Was it becauſe ſome Motive 
. luper- 
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ſupervened, which it had not before? 


Bur it is ſuppoſed, that there was no- 
thing then exiſtent beſides the Cauſe 
it ſelf, Was it then by reaſon of ſome 
change which befell the Eſſence of 
this Cauſe. If ſo, what cauſed this 
change ? Thus he ceaſed not for ſome 
Years to ponder theſe things in+ his 
Mind , and to argue with himſelf Pro 
and Con, For many Arguments of- 
fer'd themſelves to him on either (ide, 
lo that neither of theſe two Opini- 
ons in his Judgment overpoized the 
other. 

Whereas therefore this ſeemed to 
him very dificult to reſolve, He be- 
gan tothink with himſelf what would 
be the neceſſary Conſequence of ei- 
ther Opinion ; for perhaps, thought 
he, there would be the ſame Conle- 
u_ of both. Whereupon he ſaw, 
that if he fuppoled the World to have 
been ——_ a-new, and ſo to have 
had its Exiſtence out of nothing , it 


. would neceſſarily follow thence, that 


it could not have riſen to this Exi- 
ſtence by any Power of its own, but 
contrariwiſe required ſome efficient 
Cauſe which gave it an aCtual Being. 
Withall he ſaw, that this Efficient 

could 
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could not be apprehended by any of the 
Senſes; for then it would be a bodily 
Subſtance 3 which if it were, it would 
be one of thoſe things that belong to 
the World, and ſo would have Fad 
its exiſtence a-new ; and withall, 
would have ſtood in need of ſome 0- 
ther Cauſe which ſhould haye pro- 
duced it a-new. And if this; ſecond 
Efficient alſo were a Body, it| would 
have needed a third to produce it, 
and that a fourth, and ſo there would 
have been a Progreſs iz infixitum, 
without - fixing in any firſt Cauſe ; 
which to ſuppoſe is abſurd and irra- 
tional. The World therefore muſt ne- 
ceſſazily have ſuch an efficient Cauſe, 
which is not a bodily Subſtance; and 
ſeeing it is not a Body, there is no 
reaſon that it ſhould be apprehended 
by any of the Senſes. (for the five Sen- 
ſes apprehend nothing but Bodies, or 
ſuch Accidents as adhere to Bodies ) 
And ſeeing it cannot be apprehended 
by Senſe, neither can it be com- 
prehended by the Imagination. For 
the Imagination is nothing elſe but 
the: Repreſentation of the Forms or 
Images of thoſe —_ (which were 
apprehended by Senle) when the bo- 
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dily ObjeAs themſelves are removed. 
Seeing then that it is not a Body, 
neither can any Properties of the Bo- 
dy be attributed to it. Now the firſt 
and chief Property of a Body is the 
threefold Extenſion, wiz. towards 
Length, Breadth , and Thickneſs. 
Wherefore he is far from havi 
any ſuch Extenſion , or any Acct- 
dents of Bodies which are conſe- 

uent to this Property. And ſeein 
: ws he is the maker of the World 
doubtleſs he knows what it is, and 
whatſoever is in it , and withall 
hath the Sovereign Command and 
Ordering thereof, [ Shall not he 
know it, who created it? For he is 
moſt eminent in Knowledge, and om- 
niſcient.] 

He faw alſo, that if he believed 
the Eternity of the World , and that 
it hath been always as it is now, 
and that it came not out of nothing, 
it would neceſſarily follow from 
thence, that its Motion alſo was 
from Eternity, and fo ow ye a Be- 

nning, whenas no Re ceded 
4 = 4 hn it ſhould take jo Riſe, 
and begin its Courſe. Now every 
Motion neceflarily requires ſome Mo- 
ver, 
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ver, or Cauſe of Motion. And that 
muſt be either ſome Power diffuſed 
in a certain Body, v:z. either in the 
Body of the thing which is moved, 
or in ſome other Body which 1s with: * 
out it, or elle, it is ſome Power 
which is not diffuſed and ſpread 
throughout any certain Body. Now, 
every Power which is diffuſed in any 
certain Body, and diſperſed throughout 
it is allo divided together with that 
Body, and multiplied with it. As for 
Example, Heavinels in a Stone, which 
cauſeth it to move downwards. For it 
the Stone be divided into two Parts, 
ſo will the Heavineſs alſo; and if 
ſome other Stone of an equal Weight 
be added thereto, another like Hea- 
vinels will be likewiſe added. And 
if it were poſſible that the Stone 
ſhould grow {til bigger , till ic reach- 
ed to an infinite Extenſion, the weigh- 
tineſs would increaſe alſo in the ſame 
Proportion. And on the other fide, if 
the Stone ſhould attain to a certain ſize 
of bigneſs, and there ſtop, the weighti- 
neſs allo thereof would ariſe unto the 
ſame Bound, and increaſe no farther. 
But it hath been already demonſtra- 
ted that every Body mult needs be 
finite, 
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finite, and therefore every Power 
which 1s inherent in that Body, muſt 
needs be finite tov. On the other ſide, 
if we meet with any Power which 
produceth an infinite Eftect, it muſt 
needs be ſuch a Power as 15 not inhe- 
rent in any Body, Now we find that 
the Heaven is moved about with a 
perpetual Motion , without any ſet 
Bound or End, or Ceflation at all. 
Therefore, if we affirm that its Mo- 
tion had no Beginning, it will ne@(- 


farily follow trom thence, that the 


Power which moves it, is neither in- 
herent in the Body of the Heaven ſo 
moved, nor in any other Body that 
is. without it ; and therefore it muſt 
be ſomewhat which is abſtrafted , ſe- 
parate, and wholly diverſe from all 
Bodies ; ſuch a thing alſo, which can- 
not be deſcribed, nor have its Nature 
ſet forth by any corporeal AdjunQts. 
Beſides, it was evident to him, from 
his former Contemplation of this 
lower World which is liable to Gene- 
ration and Corruption, that the true 
Notion of the Exiſtence of any Body 
agrees to it in reſpe& of its Form, 
the Nature whereof conſiſts in a 
Diſpoſition to variety of — 

ut 
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but er _ —_— which it hath 
in re its Matter, it is very poor, 
—_ vu df ods 
hardly be conceived. Therefore the 
Exiſtence of the whole World con- 
ſiſts in reſpe& to its diſpoſition to the 
Motion by this firſt mover, 
who is void of all Matter , and of all 
AdjunQs belonging to the Body , ab- 
ſtrated and ſeparate from every thin 
which Senſe can apprehend, or whic 
our Imagination can a way to 
approach unto. And ſeeing that he is 
the efficient Cauſe of the Heavenl 
Motions ( though there be diverſe 
kinds of them) which conſidered 
lingly are free from any difference or 
deformity , alteration or ceſſation , 
doubtleſs he hath Power over them 
all, and a perfet knowledge of 
them. 

By this means, his Speculation 
reached up to the ſame pitch of Know- 
ledge, whereto it had arrived by the 
ſame ſteps before, Neither did this 
lie like a ftumbling-block in his bs 
that he as yet Joubted whether the 
World were exiftent from all Anti- 

uity, or created a-new in Time. 
or whether the one, 'or the other 
were 
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were true, this was evident to him, 
that the Maker of the World had an 
incorporeal Exiſtence, not. conjoyn- 
ed with any Body, nor ſeparated from 
any Body, as being neither within 
ſuch, nor without it. For ConjunCtion 
and Separation, to be within and 
without, are the Adjuntts of Bodies, 
from all whigh the Maker of che World 
is free. And becaule the Matter of 
every Body ſtands in need of ſome 
Form, ſeeing it cannot ſubſiſt but by 
that, nor indeed exiſt without it; 
and that the Form hath really no 
Exiſtence, but from this voluntary 
Agent; it appeared to him, that all 
thin which had a Being in Nature, 
ſtood in need of this Agent for their 
Exiſtence, and that none of them 
could ſubſiſt without it; and that there- 
fore this Agent was the Cauſe of 
them all, and they all made by it, 
whether they had received their Exi- 
ſtence a-new, and came out of no- 
thing , or elſe had no Beginning in 
reſpe&t of Time, without any Pri- 
vation foregoing it : For upon either 
of theſe two Suppoſals, it would 
follow that their Being was cauſed, 
and conſequently that they neceſſa- 
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rily required fome efficient Cauſe, 
from which they depended for their 
Being ; inſomuch that they could nei- 
ther continue, unleſs that continued, 
nor exiſt unleſs that exiſted , nor have 
their Being from Eternity unleſs that 
were eternal. 'But as for the cfh- 
cient Cauſe it felf, it ſtood not in 
geed of any of them, ner any way 
:nded upon them. For how could 

it be otherwile ? ſeeing it hath been 
demonſtrated, that its Vertue and 
Powet is infinite, whereas all Bodies 
are fimte and bounded ; and there- 
fore, that the whole World,- and 
whatſoever is m it , whether Heaven, 
or Earth, 'or Stars, and whatſoever 
belongs to them , either above or be- 
neath , is his Work and Creation , 
and conſequently poſteriour to him 
in Nature, although not in Time. As 
if thou hold any Body in thine Hand, 
and then move-thine Hand with it, 
that Body alfo muſt be neceſfarily 
moved, confequently to the motion 
of thy Hand, wiz. with a motion 
which is in Nature poſterior to the 
motion of thy Hand, though not in 
Time, ſeeing both Motions begin to- 
gether, In like manner, the whole 
World 
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World is made and created by this 
Efficient, withour time ; whoſe com- 
mand it is, whe he would haveany 
thing made or done, thar he ſay-to it , 
Let ic be and it is. Mec.c/ Gapber, | 
- Now, when he:ſfaw that all things 
which 'had a Being were his Work; 
he again:conlidered them in his mind 
with 'relation ro «the power of the 
Efficient. |n which Contemplation 
he much admired the rareneſs of the 
Workmanſhip, proceeding from ſuch 
accurate"'wildom, and the moſt ſub- 
tle knowledge imaginable ; ſo that 
from: his 'conſidering | but a very few 
of the Creatures and 'much more 
from , | there- appeared unto 
him thoſe footſteps: of Wiſdom; 'and 
Wonders: of the work of | Creation , 
which affefted his mind with an ex- 
ceſhve :admiration. And he became 
aſſured hereby, that all theſe things 
mult, proceed from ſuch a voluntary 
Agent-as was infinitely perfect, yea; 
above all Perfeftion ; ſuch an one, 
to whom the weight'of the leaſt A- 
tom, was not unknown, whether in 
Heaven or Earth ; no, nor any 0- 
ther thing, - whether lefler or greater 
than it, 
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Then he conſidered all the kinds 
of Animals, and how this Agent had 
given ſuch a Fabrick of Body to eve- 
ry one of them, and then m_ 
them ſeverally haw to uſe it. For 
if he had not taught them all to uſe 
thoſe Members which he had . given 
them, and to: find. out thoſe ſervices 
and imployments for which = were 
appointed, the Animal would not 
have, received any benefit or advan- 
tage fromthem, but they would ra- 
ther have been a burden tot. Hence 
therefore he knew, that the Maker of 
the World was ſupereminently-Boun- 
tiful, and exceedingly Gracious to 
all his Creatures, Moreover, when 
upon his viewing: of the Creatures , 
he found any of them, which had any 
thing above the reſt of Shape, Beau- 
ty, Comelines, Power and Strength, 
PerfeCtion, or whatſoever Excellency 
in any kind, he caſt in his mind, and 
then concluded, that whatſoever it 
were, it mult needs proceed from the 
influx of that voluntary Agent, ſo 
illuſtriouſly glorious , the Fountain 
of Being, and of Working. He knew 
therefore that whatſoever Excellencies 
were by Nature in him, were by fo 

much 
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much the greater, more perfe&, and 
more ablolute,more beautiful, illuſtri- 
ous, and more laſting ; and that there 
was no proportion between thoſe excel- 
lencies which were in him, and thoſe 
which were found in the Creatures. 
Neither did he ceaſe to proſecute this 
ſearch, till he had gone through all 
the kinds of Perfeftion, and ſeen 
that they were all in him, and pro- 
ceeded from him, and that he 
was moſt worthy to have them 
all aſcribed to him, above all the 
Creatuzes which were 1intituled to 
them. 

He allo ſearched into all forts of 
Defets or ImperfeQtions, and ſaw 
that the Maker of the World was 


void of them all, and ſeparate from + 


them. And how indeed ſhould he 
not be free from all ſuch ? For what 
other Notion is there "of a defeft, 
beſides that of meeyPrivation, or what 
depends upon it ? And how ſhould 
he any ways, or in any degree par- 
take of Privation, who is a moſt 
ſimple Being, and of a neceſſary Ex- 
iſtence in himſelf ; whg gives a Be- 


ing to every thing that exiſts, and be- 


{ides whom there is no Exiſtence ? ou 
e 
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He alone is Exiſtence (as who alone 
hath ir of Himſelf ) he is Abſoluteneſs 
he is Perfection, he 1s Beauty, he is 
Brightneſs, he 1s Power, he is Know- 
ledge; He laſtly, is that He who is 
the only He, and all belides hifn//are 
ſubjze& to Periſhing, Alc. c. Ab 
keſas. ] 

Thus far his knowledge had brought 
him towards the end of the fifth 
tenayy from his Birch, that 1is,' int 
ſpafe of thirty and five Years. And 
the conſideration: of this ſupream A- 

ent was then ſo fixed in-his mind , 
that it hindred him from chinking 
on any other things belides, ſo that 
he forgat the Contemplation of the 
natural Exiſtence of them, wherein 
he had before exerciſed his thoughts, 
and left off to enquire any farther in- 
to'them ; until at length he came fo 
far, that the Eye of his mind could 
not light upon any thing in the 
World, but that he ſtraightways diſco- 
vered therein ſome tootſteps of this 
fupream Agent. $o that letting paſs 
2 Work, he preſently removed his 

_— to the Opificer, on —_— 
his udy was earneſtly 
Jafomuch, that Ins heart urs Alec 


ly 
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ly now withdrawn from thinking on, 
or minding this inferiour World, 
which contains the Objects of Senſe, 
became wholly additg, and altoge- 
ther applied it ſelf tro the Contemplati- 
on of the upper, intelletual World. 
. Now, whenhe had attained ro the 
knowledge of this ſupream Being , 
this permanent Exiſtence, which hath 
* no Cauſe of its Exiſtence, but it ſelf ts 
the Caule of the Exiſtence of all other 
things; he next defired to know by what 
means he came to this knowledge, 
and with what faculty heapprehended 
this Prime Exiſtent. He made enqui- 
ry therefore into all - Senſes Te 
Hearing, Seeing, Smelling, Taſting, 
and Touching p and ſaw that allchels 
apprehended nothing but what was 
Bodily , or inherent in a Body. For 
Hearing apprehends nothing but 
Sounds, which ariſe from the agita- 
tion of the Air, when Bodies are 
daſht one againſt another. Sight ap- 
prehends Colours. The Smelling, O- 
dours, The Taſte, Savours3 and the 
Touch, the Temperatures or Diſpo- 
ſitions of the Body ; ſuch as, Hard- 
neſs and Softneſs, Roughneſs and 
Smoothnels, Inlike manger, the Fan- 
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& apprehends nothing, but as it hath 
Ro Breadth, and Thickneſs. Now 
the thi::gs which are thus apprehended 
are all of them«the Adjundts of Bodies, 
and our Senſes apprehend nothing elſe, 
inaſmuch as they are faculties diffuſed 
throughout our Bodies, and diviſible, 
according as they aredivided, Whence 
it follows; that theſe Senſes of ours 
can apprehend nothing beſides a Body, 
which 1s liable to diviſion For this 
faculty, ſecivg it is diffuſed through 
a diviſible Body, as often as it 'ap- 
prehends any thing, muſt needs be 
divided an{werably to the diviſions 
of that Body wherein it is. Whence 
we may conclude, that every fa- 
culty which is ſcated in the Body , 
can apprehend nothing except a Bo- 
dy, or what is inherent in a Body. 
Now, ithath been already made evi- 
dent, that this fupream Being which 
hath a neeeſſary Exiſtence, is in eve- 
ry reſpe& free from all things what- 
ſoever belong to a Body; and that 
therefore there 1s no other way or 


means of apprehending it, but by 


fomewhar that is not a Body, nor a 
faculty inherent in the Body, or any 
other way depending upon it ; by 


fome- 
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ſomewhat that is neither within nor 
without the Body ; neither joyned to 
it, nor ſeparated from it, Ir ap- 

red alſo now unto him, that he 
apprehended this ſupream Being by 
that which was his Eflence, and that 
he had a firm knowledge of this Be- 
ing. Whence it was clear to him, 
that his Eſſence, * whereby he appre. 
hended it, was ſomewhat Incor 
real, which had no AdjunQ of a Bo- 
dy agreeing to it ; and that whatſo- 
ever Bodily thing he apprehended 
by his outward Part [ that is, by his 
Bodily Senſes] was not the true State 
or Nature of his Eſſence ; but that 
ſome other thing it was, of an In- 
corporeal Subſtance, —_— he ap- 
prehended that abſolute, pertect, and 
independent Being, which is neceſſa- 
rily, and of it ſelf exiſtent. 

Thus when he came to know that 
his Efſence was not a Corporeal Sub- 
ſtance,- apprehenſible by any of his 
Senſes, or compaſſed about by his 
Skin, as his Entrails were, his Bo- 


dy n to appear a very contemp- 
ole Ting to him, ſo that he who. 
ly addifted himſelf to che Contem- 
plation of that Noble Eflence where- 


by 
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by he apprehended that Super-excel- 
lent Being, which neceſfarily exiſted. 
Then by vertue of «hat ſame Noble 
Eſſence of his, he conſidered with 
himſelf whether it could periſh, be 
corrupted, and vaniſh away ; 'or 
on the other ſide, were of perpetual 
duration. Whereupon he ſaw that 
Corruption and Diflolution belonged 
to the. Adjunts of Bodies, and con- 
ſiſted in putting off one form , and 
putting on another ; as for inſtance, 
when Water 1s turned into Air by 
Rarefaftion, and Air turned into 
Water by Condenſation ; when Bo- 
dies alſo are reduced into Earth, or 
Aſhes ; or, when the moiſture and 
vigour of the Earth is changed into 
the ſubſtance of various ſorts of Plants, 
which grow. out of it, and are nou- 
riſhed by it. For this 1s the true 
notion of Corruption, So then we 
cannot any way ſuppoſe that -to be 
liable unto Corruption, which is 
neither a Body, nor needs a Body 
for its ſubliſtence, but is wholly di- 
verſe and ſeparated from all Bodily 
thiogs. 


Now, 
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' Now, when he was thus well a(- 
ſured , that his Eſſence truly ſo cal- 
led { viz, his Soul] was incorrupti- 
ble, he defired to know what would 


be the condition thereof, when it left 


the Body, and wes ſeparated there- 
from. Upon which confideration it 
appeared to him, that it took not its 
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farewell of the Body untill it be. — 


came an inſtrument wholly unke for 
its uſe. So then, as be weighed 
in his mind all his apprehenſive fa- 
culties, he ſaw that every one of them 
apprehended its Objett, ſometimes 
potentially, and ſometimes aRtually ; 
as when the Eye winketh, or turns 
it ſelf away from the viſible Objett, 
it is potentially apprehenſive; thar is, 
though it donot atually apprehend 
it at preſent, yet it is able to ap- 
prehend it, and can do it for the time 
to come ; but when the Eye openeth 
it ſelf, and turns to the viſible ObjeR, it 
is aQtually apprehenſive, that is, it ap- 
prehends it at preſent. And the fame is 
true of all the other Faculties. More- 
over, he ſaw that if any of theſe Facul- 
tiesnever aCtually apprehended its pro» 
per Object, yet as long as it is po- 
tentially apprehenlive, and no more, 

| it 
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it hath no incligation to apprehend 
any particular Objet, becauſe as yet 


it hath no knowledge thereof, as it 


is ſeen in him who is born blind. 
But if at any time before it hath a- 
Qtually apprehended its Objet, and 
becomes atterward potentially only 
apprehenſive, as long as it fo conti- 
nues, it is inclinable to apprehend its 
Objet aQtually, becauſe it hath been 
already acquaihted with it, is attent 
upon it, and hath a propenſion to- 
wards it ; as when one who hath be- 
fore' enjoyed his Sight, afterwards 
becomes blind. For ſuchan one doth 


- not ceaſe to long aſftr viſible Ob- 


jects; and by how much vhat which 
hath been thereby apprehended , 
and is ſtill apprehenſible, is more 
Perfe&t, Bright, and Beautiful , his 
deſire thereof will be ſtill the greater, 
and his grief the greater for the want 
of enjoying it, ariſing from that de- 
ſire. Hence it is, that his griet who 
is deprived of that Sight which he 
once had, muſt needs be greater than 
his who is deprived of his Smelling , 
becauſe thoſe things which the Sig 
apprehends,are more Perfect and Beau- 
tiful , than thoſe things which the 
' Sm clling 
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Smelling apprehends. So then, if 
we can find out any thing which hath 
an unlimited Perfetion, and which 
hath no bougds ſet to its Beautifulneſs, 
Comelineſs and Brightneſs, but far 
exceeds them all, infomuch that there 
isno PerfeQtion, Beauty, Brightneſs, or 


Comelineſs, which doth not proceed - 


and flow from it, he who is depri- 
ved of the apprehenſion thereof, atter 
he hath once known it, muſt doubt- 
leſs be afflicted with an unexpreſſi- 
ble grief, as long as he remains. de- 
ſtitute of it. As on the contrary , 
whoſoever hath it always preſent to 
him, and fixeth his mind continu- 
ally on it, muſt needs be made par- 
taker of an uninterrupted Plea. 
ſure and perpetual Felicity, with the 
- _ of an infinite Joy and Glad- 
neſs. 

Now, it had been already made 
evident to him, that all the Attri- 
butes, and kinds of PerfeCQtion, as they 
belonged unto, ſo ought of right to 
be given unto that Being which is 
neceflarily, and of it felt exiſtent ; 
and that the ſame Being was wholly 
free, and ſeparated from all kinds of 
defeQ, and whatſoever had any rela- 
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tion thereto. He was certain with- 
al , that the! faculty whereby he 
came to the apprehenſion of this 
{elf exiſtent Being ,, wag ſomewhat 
not like unto 'Bodies, and {ſuch as 
was not corrupted ' together . with 
them. And hence it was apparent 
to him , that the Perſon who was 
endued with that faculry, which was 
meet and proper tor ſuch an' appre- 
henſion , when he pur off the' Body 
at' the time of his Death, was either, 
fixt {ach an one, who whilſt he'li- 
ved 14 the Body, end made uſe of 
ies lervice, never:knew this neceſlſa- 
rily exiſtent Being, nor had any fo- 
ciety with him,' nor:had: heard any 
thing of him ; and chat ſuck a'Mim 
when he departed out of the Body, was 
neuher conzoyned to that Being, »nor 
was any way afflicted with thedeſipe 
of enjoying it, whilſt it 'was abſeht ; 
( for he well knew that all the'bbdizs 
ly faculties ceaſed to work whep-the 
Body dies, neither defire their-pijos 
per Objects, nor have any inclination 
towards them, nor are-in any-trons 
ble or pain for their:ablence ; which 
isrheftate and condition of all Bru 
whatſoever ſbape or form they off 
| Or 
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or Secondly, ſuchan one, who whilſt 
he continued in the Body, and made 
uſe of it, knew this ſelf-exiſtent Be- 
ing, of how excellent Perfection, 
Greatneſs, Dominion, and Power it 
was, © but that he turned himſelf from 
it, and followed the vain fancies , 
and vitious affections of his own mind, 
until at length death ſeized upon him, 
whilſt he was in this ftate ; fo thar 
he then came to be deprived of that 
Viſion, yet fo as to be afflicted with 


a longing aſter it, and thereupon 


tormented with a moſt tedious pain, 
and unſpeakable grief ; whether he 
be to be freed therefrom after a long 
and wearifome ſuffering, and fo come 
to thar viſion which he before deſi- 
red; or , everlaſtingly to abide in 
the ſame Torments, according as he 
was fitted and diſpoled for either of 
theſe two, whilſt he lived, and con- 
tinued in the Body : or laſtly, were 
ſuch an one, who well knew this 
neceffarily exiſtent Being before he 
put off his Body, and with his utmoſt 
a applied himfelf thereto; and 
d all his thoughts continually bent 
and frxed upon his Glory, Beauty , 
and Brightneſs, nor ever turned a- 
way 
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way from him, until he was ſeized 
upon by death, whilſt he continued in 
this ſtate of contemplating him, and 
Having the Eyeof his mind fixed up- 


on him. Now as for this Man, it 


appeared unto him, that when he 
took his leave of the Body, he abode 
in perpetual Pleaſure, and conſtant 
Felicity, Joy, and Gladneſs, by rea- 


ſon ofthe uninterrupted viſion of that | 


ſelf exiſtent” Being , and the entire 


freedom thereof from all impurity 


and mixture ; and that all thoſe ſen- 
ſible Objets would be then removed 
from him, upon which all his bodily 
faculties had been formerly intent 
and buſied about ; and which 1n- 
deed, in regard of his preſent bleſ- 
ſed State, were no better than af- 
flitive Evils, Impediments and Tor. 
ments. 

Thus when he came to be aſſured, 
that the Perfeftion of his own Being, 
and the true pleaſure thereof, con- 
ſiſted in the viſion of that neceſſarily 
exiſtent Being, namely, in the aQtu- 
al and continued viſion thereof, with- 
out intermiſſion, or end, ſo that he 
ought” not to turn away from it, no 
not during the twinkling of an _ ; 
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that ſo Death may ſeize upon him 
whilſt he is in this ſtate of aQtual 
Viſion, by which means his joy would 


© beſtill continued, without the interrup- 


tion of any grief to moleſt or diſturb 
it ; ( which wasthe ſame that A/-Jo- 
naid, that eminent Doctor and Prince 
of the Suphii, pointed to, when he 
was now ready to die, faying to his 
friends about him, This is the time , 
when Men ſhould begin to lay, God 
is the moſt great, and which minds 
us to be molt attentive untoour Pray- 
ers.) Then he began to conſider in 
his mind, how this actual Vilion 
might be continued, ſo that he might 
not at any time, or by any means, 
be diverted from it. And for a little 
while he fixed his thoughts on this 
divine Object. But he could not per- 
fiſt long in this Contemplation, be- 
fore ſome ſenſible ObjeCt offer'd it ſelf 
to his ſight, or the voice of ſome 
living Creature pierced his Ears, or 
ſome extravagant fancy interpoled it 
ſelf, or ſome Pain in one of his Limbs 
ſeized upon him. or that either Hun- 
ger or Thirſt aflited him, Coid or 
Hea: diſcompoled him, or he had 
need to riſe tor the caſing MR 
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her Excrementitious Burdens : So that 
his meditations were ever and anon 
interrupted, and he himſelf was for- 
ced to retire from the enjoyment of 
that ſtate of mind, wherein he was 
{> exceedingly delighted, and fo fully 
ſatisfied ; foraſmuch as he could not 
but very hardly, and after a difficult 
ſtrugling with himſelf, return to that 
ſtate of Viſion, wherein he was be- 
fore ingaged. Whereupon he fear- 


| ed, leſt being prevented by fſuddain 


Death, whilſt he was in that ſtate 
of Averſion, he ſhould fall unawares 
into Eternal Miſery, and the grief of 
being everlaſtingly ſeparated from the 
Beatifical ſight of that Obje&t, where- 
in he ſolely delighted. 

Whenas therefore he was thus af- 
flicted with the conſideration of his 
preſent State, nor was able to find 
out any remedy for it, he began to 
examine and conlider in his mind all 
forts of brute Creatures, to take no- 
tice of all their Actions, and what 
they imployed themſelves about ; if 
ſo be he could perceive that any of 
them had any knowledge of this ſu- 
pream and ſelf-exiſtent Being , and 
made ſhew of any inclination, or 

tendency 
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tendency thereto, that fo he might 
learn of them what was the true 
cauſe and means of that happineſs 
which he ſought afrer. But he ſoon 
perceived, that they were imploycd in 
getting their food, and. in ary. 

their deſires of Meat, Drink, an 
propa ting their Kind ; that they 
took themſelves to the thade in hot 
ſcorching Weather, and took care to 
keep themſelves warm in the cold 
of Winter , and the Night ſeaſon ; 
and that they diligently applyed them- 
ſelves to thele wor py both 
Night and Day, until the very time of 
their Death, and departure out of this 
Life. Neither{aw he any one of them 
which diverted its courſe of living 
from this ordinary way, or was at any 
time ſolicitous in the purſuit of any 
other deſign. Whence it clearly ap<- 
peared to him, that theſe brute Crea- 
tures: underſtood not arry thing of the 
ſupream Being, nor were atfettcd 
with any deſire of him, nor were in 
the way, or in any manner gf capa- 
city, of obtaining the knowledge of 
him 3 but that on the contrary, they 
all tended ro nothing, or to a ſtate 
near of kin thereunto. And vous 
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he had concluded thus far concern- 
ing brute Animals, he quickly ſaw 
that it was more rational to judge the 
ſame of Plants and Vegetables, which 
had but few of thoſe ſenſible appre- 
henſions or operations that brute A- 
nimals had. For ſeeing thoſe Creatures, 
which were of a more perfeCt appre- 
henſion, could not arrive to this know- 
ledge, much leſs could they obtain 
it, whoſe faculties were leſs perfett ; 
when he ſaw withall, that all the 0- 
perations of Plants extended not be- 
yond nouriſhment, and the propa- 
gation of kind. 

After this, he conſidered with him- 
ſelf the Stars, and the Spheres of 
Heaven, and oblerved that they all 
moved in a fer conſtant Order, and 
were all carried about in a regular 
Courſe, He ſaw alſothat they were 
bright and ſhining Bodies, and far 
from being {abject to any alteration, 
or corruption. Whereupon he ſtrong- 
ly gueſſed that beſides their Bodies 


. they Id Eſſences or Forms which 


knew the neceſſarily exiſtent Being 3 
and that theſe intelligent Forms or 
Eſſences were like unto his, and'ſo 
n:ither Bodies, nor inherent in F-=q 
ies. 


* Self-taught Philoſopher. 
. dies. For how ſhould theſe heaven- 


ly Bodies want ſuch forms or Ef- 
lences as are free from yp bodily 
mixture, .whenas he had the like, 
who notwithſtanding was ſo weak 
and frail, and ſtood in need of ſo 
many ſenſible and bodily things to 
maintain his life ? For ſeeing he who 
was ranked” in the number of cor- 
ruptible Bodies, yet notwithſtand- 
ing all his defetts, was not thereby 
hindred from having ſuch an Efſence 
within him as was incorporeal and 
incorruptible 3 much more then con- 
cluded he the ſame of the heavenly 
Bodies, and thereby aſſured himſelf 
that they knew that neceſſarily exi- 
ſtent Being, and enjoyed a perpetual 
Viſion thereof, becauſe there was 
no obſtacle found in , or about 
them, ariſing from ſ{caſible ObjeQs , 
which could hinder them from the 
continual enjoyment of this Viſion, 
as they ever and anon interrupted 
him, 
Then he n to conſult with 
himſelf, wheretore he alone among 
all the forts of. living Creatures 
ſhould be endued with that Eſſence 
or form, whereby he was made to 
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reſemble the _— Bodies. For 
it had been manifeſtly "made appear 


' to him before, what was the nature 


and condition of the Elements, and 
that ſome of them were changed in- 
to others ; that whatſoever was 
found upon the ſurface of the Earth, 
did in no wiſe continue in the ſame 
form; but that Generation and Cor- 
_ perpetually ſucceeded each 
other ; as allo, that moſt of theſe 
Bodies were mixt, and compounded 
of contrary ingre-ients, and therefore 
tended to Corruption ; that there 
was nothing to be found amongſt 
them which was abſolutely pure ; 
but that which was neareſt to Puri- 
ty and Simplicity, and fartheſt remo- 
ved from mixture among theſe earth- 
ly Bodies, was alſo fartheſt remo- 
ved from Corruption, as the Body of 
the Gold, and of the Hyacinth. But 
as for the heavenly Bodies, they were 
Simple and . Pure, and for that cauſe 
farther diſtant from Corruption ; ſo - 
that they were not liable to any ſuc- 
cefſion of Forms. Here allo it ap- 
peared to him, that as to the Bodies 
which are found inthis lower World, 
and are ſubjet to Generation and 
Corrup- 
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Corruption, ſome-of them were ſuch 
whoſe Effence conſiſted of one Form 
alone, ſuperadded to their Corporei- 
ty, as the four Elements; others, 
whole Eſſential State, or Nature, con- 
liſted of more than one, as Plants 
and Animals. It appeared alſo to 
him, that the nature of thoſe Bodies 
which conliſted of fewer forms, had 
ſewer operations, and were farther 


diſtant from Life; and thar if there . 


were any Body to be found which 
was deſtitute of a Form, it had no 
Capacity of obtaining Life, or exer- 
ciling vital ations, but was in a 
ſtate like to privation, or nothing ; 
but that the Body, whoſe Eſſential 
ſubſiſtence conlifted of more Forms , 
withal exerciſed more Attions, and 
had a more ealie and ready entrance 
to the ſtate of Life; and if the Form 
were {o diſpoſed, that there was no 
way of ſeparating it from the mart- 
ter whereto it properly belonged , 
then was the Life thereof very mani- 
feſt, firm, and vigorous ; but on 
the contrary , whatſoever Body was 
wholly deſtitute of a Form, was no- 
thing elſe but va» or matter, having 
no Life at all in it ;” fo that it was 
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near of kin to nothing. Furthermore, 
he ſaw that the Bodies which ſubſi- 
ſted in one Form, were the four Ele- 
ments, which had the firſt and low- 
eſt degree of Exiſtence in this lower 
World, which is ſubjet to Genera- 
tion and Corruption ; and that all o- 
ther Bodies, which had more Forms, 
were compounded of theſe ; but that 
theſe Elements had a very weak kind 
of Life, or Principle of Aftion, ſee- 
ing they were moved but one kind 
of way, and every one of thera had 
ſome y_ which manifeſtly op- 
poſed it , reliſting it in that where- 
unto its Nature tended, and endea- 
vouring to deprjve it of its Form ; 
ſo that both its Exiftence, and its 
Life muſt needs be very infirm ; but 
that Plants had a ſtronger Life; and 
Animals, a Life more manifeſt than 
the Plants. The reaſon whereof is, 
becauſe if there be found any Body a- 
mong the compound ones, wherein the 
Nature of any one of the Elements pre- 
vails above the reſt, Thar, as far as it is 
able, will conquer the Nature of the 
other Elements , and make void their 
Attivity, fo that the whole compound 
will lie under the Power of the prevail- 
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ing Element 3 whence it will follow, 
that ſuch a Compound will be in a ca- 
pacity toexercile but a very ſmall Por- 
tion of Life,according as that domineer- 

ing Element is diſpoled to exercile it. 
But if among thele Compounds 
there be any found, wherein the 
Nature of one Element doth not pre- 
vail above the reſt, then all che Parts 
thereof will be of an equal Temper, 
and alike Vigour; ſo that no one of 
them will repreſs the Operation, or 
abate the Force of the - other, any 
more than its own Force 1s abated by 
it ; fo that n work upon each 0- 
ther with a like Strength and A- 
tivity, the operation of one Ele- 
ment not being any way more 10b- 
ſervable than the operation of ano- 
ther, nor any one prevailing above 
the other ; in which reſpe& it is far 
from being like any ſingle Element, 
but appears as if there were nothing 
contrary to its Form, whereby it 
becomes very apt for, and capable of 
receiving Life. And by how much 
the greater this Equality of Temper 
is, and by how much the more per- 
fet, and farther diſtant from incli- 
ning to any one Extream , by ſo much 
farther 
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farther is it diftant from having any 
contrary to it, and its Life 1s the 
more perfect. Secing then that the 
Animal Spirit, the Seat whereof is 
the Heart, is of a moſt equal Temper 
(for it is more pure and ſubtil than 
Earth and Water, as it is'more groſs 
and thick than Fire and Air) fo that 
it obtains the nature of ſuch a Mean, 
as is contrary to none of the Ele- 
ments, in any evident kind of Con- 
trariety , by this means it is diſpoſed 
to become that Form which confti- 
rutes an Animal. From whence he 
{aw this would follow , that the moſt 
equal in Temper amongſt the Animal 
Spirits ,was diſpoſed ro exerciſe the 
moſt perfect Lite in this inferiour 
World, which is ſubje&t to Genera- 
tion and Corruption; and that we 
may well-nigh affirm of ſuch a Spirit 
that there is nothing contrary to its 
Form ; and that upon this Account, 
it reſembles thoſe Heavenly Bodies 
which in like manner have nothing 
contrary unto theirs ; and that there- 
fore it becomes the Spirit of that li- 
ving Creature, which hath the moſt 
perfect Lite, becauſe it is indeed pla- 
ced in the middle of the El:ments, 

not 
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not being at all moved either up- 
wardor ward. And if it could be 
ced inthe midftof that ſpace which 

ies between the Cefrer, and the high- 
eſt place whereto the Fire reacheth, 
and that no Corruption at all ſeized 
oh it, it wou'd hx it ſelf there, nor 
would have any propenfion to move 
either upward or downward; bur if it 
ſhould be locally moved, it would 
move in a Round, as the heavenly 
Bodies are moved ; and if it were 
moved 1n its place, it would be mo- 
ved about its own Center, and be of 
a Spherical Figure, ſeeing it could not 
be otherwiſe, and therefore would be- 
come very like to the heavenly Bodies. 
And when he conſidered rhe Pro- 
perties of Animals, nor could ſee any 
amongſt them , concerning which he 
could in the leaſt ſuſpe& that it had 
any knowledge of this necefſarily exi- 


ſtent Being ; but on the other ſide, 


well knew , that as for his own 
Form or Effence, it had the know- 
ledge of it ; He thence concluded , 
that he was a hving Creature endu- 
ed with a Spirit of an equ1! Tempe- 
rature, like unto the heavenly Bo- 
dies, It was evident alſo to him, = 
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he was of a diverſe kind from all o- 
ther ſorts of Animals, created to ano- 
ther end, and deſtined to the obtain- 
ing of ſome great. PerfeQtion=and 
_—_ whereunto no other Ani- 
mal was appointed. And it was e- 
nough to ſhew the nobleneſs of his Na- 
ture and Condition, that the moſt vile 
part of him, viz. the bodily one, was 
molt like of all to the heavenly Sub- 
ſtances, which are removed from this 
lower World, (that is liable to Ge- 
neration and Corruption) and- free 
from all Accidents which relate to 
Deficiency , Change, and Alteration: 
and that the beſt part of him was that 
thing whereby he knew the neceſla- 
rily exiſtent Being ; that alſo his in- 
telligent Form was ſomewhat He- 
roical and Divine, ſuch as was not 
changeable, nor liable unto corrupti- 
on ; ſuch as nothing was to be attri- 
buted unto, that properly belonged 
unto Bodies ; ſuch a thing , laſtly, as 


could not be nj wy by any of | 


the Senſes, nor by the Imagination ; 
and the knowledge thereof could not 
be obtained by any other Inſtrument, 
but by its own Faculty alone. So 


that it was all in one, namely, the 
Eſſence 
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Eſſence of Man, or thing which knew, 
the thing known, and the Knowledge 
it ſelf, Neither was there any diver- 
ſity in any of theſe , ſeeing that Di- 
verſity and Separation are the Attri- 
butes and AdjunQts of Bodies, where- 
as "here there was neither any Body, 
nor any Attribute of a Body , nor any 
thing adherent or belonging to it. 

' And whenas the way now mant- 
feſtly M_ whereby it was pro- 
per and peculiar to him, among all 
the reſt of Animals, to be made like 
unto the heavenly Bodies, he faw 
that it was a Duty neceſſarily incum- 
bent on him to reſemble them, to imi- 
tate their Aftions, and endeavour to 
his utmoſt, that he might become 
like unto them. He diſcerned alſo 
by the vertue of that more noble Part 
of his, whereby he knew the neceſ{- 
farily exiſtent Being, that there was 
in him a certain Reſemblance thereof, 
inaſmuch as he was ſeparated from 


, all that belonged unto Bodies, in like 


manner as that Being was ſeparated. 
Withall he ſaw, that it was his Dus 
ty to labour by all- manner of means, 
how he might obtain the Properties 
of that Being , put on and wear his 
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Qualities, and imitate his Aftions ; to 
be diligent alſo and careful in promo- 
ting his Will, to commit all his Aﬀairs 
unto him, and heartily to acquieſce in 
all thoſe Decrees of his, which concern- 
ed him, either from without, or with- 
in; ſo that he rejoyced, and pleaſed 
himſelf in him, although he ſhould af- 
fit his Body with Pain, and do him 
harm ; yea, though he ſhould altoge- 
ther deſtroy his Body and kill him, 

He ſaw alſo that he reſembled the 
other kinds of Animals in his mean- 
eſt and vileſt Part, which he had 
from this lower World, ſubject to 
Generation and Corruption ; v4z. this 
dark, dull, and groſs Body , which 
neceſſarily required of him, for. its 
maintenance and preſervation , ſeveral 
ſorts of ſenſible things, ſuch as meat, 
Drink , and Clothing , beſides propa- 

tion of Kind, which he obſerved 
in the brute Animals, as neceſſary 
for the continuing of each Species, 
by ſupplying the Mortality of 1odi: 
viduals. Withall he ſaw, that his 
Body was not made him for nothing, 
nor conjoyned to his better Part for 
no good End or Purpoſe; and that 
theretore it behoved him to take care 
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of it, and have a due regard of its 
preſervation ; which care he could 
not ſhew, and make good as he ought, 
but by performing ſuch AQtions 
which were correſpondent to the 
AQtions of other Animals. Now, the 
Attions which ſeemed neceſſary for 
him to perform , had a threefold Re. 
ſpe& ; being either ſuch, whereby 
he reſembled, and atted alike to the 
brute Animals ; or ſuch, wherein he 
reſembled the heavenly Bodies ; or 
ſuch, wherein he reſembled the ne- 
ceſſarily exiſtent Being, The firſt 
fort of Actions were neceſſary for him 
in regard of his dark, vile, and groſs 
Body , conſiſting of diſtin!t Members, 
endued with ſeveral Faculties, ani 
atted with diverſe kinds of Motion. 
The ſecond Reſemblance was nece{- 
fary for him in regard of the Animal 
Spirit, the Seat whereof was his Heart, 
which was the prime Part of the 
whole Body, and the Fountain whence 
all its Faculties, and their Opera- 
tions iſſued. Laſtly , his third Re- 
ſemblance was neceſlary for him ; as 
he was -himſelf, that is, as he was 
that Being, whereby he knew the 
neceſſarily exiſtent Being. And ns 
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fore this , he was well aſſured , that 
his Felicity, and freedom from Mi- 
ſery , conliſted in the perpetual Vi- 
ſion of that neceſſarily exiſtent Being, 
whereby he ſhould be placed, and 
continued in that ſtate, wherein he 
might not divert the Eye of his Mind 
from beholding him , no not for a 
Moment. 

Then he conſidered thoſe ways and 
means , whereby he might acquire 
the continuation of this Viſion ; in 
contemplating whereof he ar length 
determined , that it was neceſſary for 
him to exerciſe himſelf in the fore- 
mention'd three kinds of Reſemblance. 
And as to the firſt of them, he ſaw 
that he could not get from thence 
any thing pertaining to this Viſion, 
bur that it rather withdrew his 
Thoughts another way , and hindred 
him ; ſeeing it was converſant alto- 
gether in ſenſible things, all which 
were a kind of Vail , which interpo- 
ſed ir ſelf between him and this Vi- 
fion. Notwithſtanding he ſaw, that 
he had need of this Reſemblance. to 
preſerve his Animal Spirit , whereby 
the ſecond Reſemblance, which he 
had with the heavenly Bodics, was 
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acquired; and that in this regard he 
had need of it, although it was not 
wholly void of Hurt and Damage. 
But as to the ſecond Conformity , he 
ſaw indeed, that an ample Portion 
of that continued Viſion was thercb 
acquired, but fach a Viſion wichall 
as had ſome mixture in it, ſeeing that 
whoſoever contemplazes the Viſion at- 
ter this manner, together with it con- 
templates his own Eſſence, and caſts 
a look upon it, as ſhall be ſhewn 
hereafter. But then, as for the third 
Conformity , he ſaw that an entire 
Viſion of the ſelf-exiſtent Being was 
thereby acquired , and ſuch a fin- 
cere Attention thereto, as had no 
way any Reſpect to any other Object, 
-but that alone 3 fo that whoſoever 
thus contemplated it , was. wholly 
abſtrated even from his own Eſſence; 
which then quite vaniſhed out of his 
Sight, and became as nothing ; as all 
_—_ Beings in like manner, whether 
more or fewer, except the Eſſence 
of the _ , _ "ooo _ Exiſtent, 
reat, high, an erful Being. 
4 Now ow "agar thus manifeſt, 
ly aſſured, that the Summ and Per- 
etion of his Deſires conſiſted in this 
K third 
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third Conformity ; and that this could 
not be acquired but after the exerciſe 
of, and long applying of bimſelf ro the 
ſecond Conformity ; and that he could 
not continue 1n applying himſelf there- 
to, but by a precedent attending of 
the firſt Conformity, ( which, al- 
though it was neceſſary , yet he knew 
was an Impediment in it ſelf, though 
an Help by Accident) he fo reſtrain- 
ed his Mind, anf1 bridled his Appe- 


trite, that he allowed it no rh of 


chat firft Conformity j but fuch as 
Neceflity required ; and that was ſuch 
a Proportion, as lefs than it could 
not ſuffice ro the Conſervation of his 
Animal Spirit. He ſaw alſo, that 
there were two things neceſſarily re- 

wired to the ul of this 
Giri; che one, to continue 1c with- 
in the Body, and make a conſtanr 
ſupply of that Nouriſhment which 
continually waited ; the other, to 
preferve it from wirhour, and to re- 
pelf the various kinds of Adverlaries, 
which were ftift at hand to hurt and 
1adamage it, as Cold, Heat, Rain, 
the ſcorching of the Sun, harmful 
Beaſts, and the like. He faw alſo, 
that if he took of that which was ne+ 
ceflary 
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ceſary unadviſedly, and at adren- 
ture , it might fo happen that he tell 
into excels, by taking more of it than 
was expedient tor him ; and fo, by his 
raſh endeavour after Sclf-preſervarion, 
mighr before he was well aware, pre- 
judice his Healch. He conceived 
therefore that he ſhould att moſt ad- 
viſedly , if he ſer ſuch Bounds to 
himſelf, as he would not in any wiſe 
tranſgtels; and czrtain Meaſures, 
which he would not exceed. And it 
appeared very clearly to him, that 
he ought to ſet this Rule to himſelf 
concerning the kinds of Meat which 
he was to fecd on, both in regard of 
their Quality and Quantity , and the 

let times of teeding on them. | 
And firſt of a'l, he conſidered the 
ſeveral kinds of thoſe Meats which he 
uled ro feed upon, and found that 
there were three forts of chem, wiz. Et- 
ther Planrs that were nor full ripe, 
nor had yet attained to their highe(t 
tfefQtion ; fuch as -were the ſeveral 
inds of new-ſprung green Herbs , 
and fir for Food: or the Fruits of ſuch 
Plants which were grown to perfe- 
tion , and ripe, and had brought 
forth their Sees, wheace orbers of 
K > 2s 
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the ſame kind might be produced ; 
and ſuch were the kinds of Fruits that 
were newly gathered, and dry: or 
{ome Animal that was fit for Food, 
whether living on Land, or inthe 
Sea. Now, he was well aſlured with- 
in himſelf, that all theſe Creatures 
were made by the neceſſarily exiſtent 
Being, in drawing near to which he 
ſaw that his Felicity confilted , and 
to whom therefore he delired to be 
made like. He was certain too, that 
his feeding on theſe Creatures did 
hinder them from attaining their Per- 
fetion , and interpoſed it ſelf be- 
tween them, and that end which 
they naturally aimed at, and endea- 
voured to obtainz in doing .whereof 
he ſhould by that means oppoſe:him- 
ſelf to, cw. 

ſign of the ſupream Agent ; which 
Oppoſition would be contrary to that 
nearneſs and Conformity thereto, 
which he ſo earneſtly ſought after. 
He thought therefore that it would be 
beft for him, in caſe it were poſſible, 
ro abltain wholly from all manner of 
Food, But ſeeing this could not be 
done, and that he ſaw that a oral 


abſtinence from Food manifeſtly tend- 
ed 
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ed to the deſtruftion of his Body, 
which would be a greater Repugnan- 
cy to his Creator than the Former, 
ſceing he was a nobler Creature than 
any or all of thoſe, whoſe deitru- 
ction was the Caule of preſerving his 
Life, he judged it beſt of two Evils 
to choole the leaſt, and to allow him- 
ſelf theleſſer ofthe two Repugnancies. 

It ſeemed good therefore ro him, in 
cale other Food was not to be had, to 
take of the forementioned Creatures 

whatſoever came to his hand, in that 
proportion which he ſhould afterwards 
find to agree belt with him. But if 
all ſorts of Meat were at hand to uſe, 
he judged that it then behoved him 
ro deliberate with himſelf, and to 
make choice of that amongſt them, by 
the taking whereof there would ariſe 
the leaſt Oppoſition to the Work of 
the Creator ; ſuch as was the Pulp, or 
ſoft inward part of ſuch Fruits as had 
attained to their full Maturity; and 
whole Seeds were in them , apt 
and ready to produce the like; yet 


{o, as he took care to preſerve thoſe 


Seeds, fo that he neither ate them, 
nor marred them , nor caſt them away 


into ſuch places, which were unfit for” 
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them to ſpring up and grow in, ſuch 
as ſmooth and hard Stones, falr Earth, 
and the hke. But it he could nor 
racet with Gich Fruits as had a Pulp 
fic for Nouriſhment, as Apples, 
Pears, Plums, and the like, then he 
would take his Food out of ſuch 
Fruits which had nothing in them 
ht for Nouriſhment beſides the Sced 
it ſelf, ſuch as Walnuts and Chel- 
nuts were ; or of ſuch Herbs, as 
ad not yet attained to their full 
Kipenels ; yet ſo, that of both kinds 
he took thoſe only to feed on, where- 
of there was the greater plenty , and 
which had a Faculty to produce 
others of the like kind. Withall, 
he took care, neither ro pluck them 
up by the Roots, nor to deſtroy 
their Seeds. Bat in caſe theſe allo 
were wanting , then he thought fit 
to take his Food of the brute Ant 
mais, or of their Eggs : yet fo, that 
he took his Food of thoſe which were 
moſt in number, that ſo he might not 
wholly deſtroy apy one Kind of them. 
| Thele were the Rules which he ſex 
ta hipleit, and thought fir to ob+ 
lerve, concerning the kinds of Foqd. 
Bya for thequagtizy, be faw that was 
cQ 
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to be obſerved which ſufficed to fa. 
tisfie his Hunger, ſo that he ought 
not to exceed that proportion. And 
for the diſtance to be obſerved be- 
tween his Meals, he judged it beſt, 
that when he had taken ſo much 
Food as at _m_ ſufficed him, he 
ſhould abide contented therewith , 
nor ſeek afto: any more , until he 
found ſome diſability in himſelf, 
which hindred him from exerciſing 
any one of thoſe Attions that belong- 
ed to the ſecond Conformity ; thoſe 
namely, which T ſhall by and by men- 
tion. But as for thoſe things, which 
neceſlity required of him towards the 
conſervation of his Animal Spirit, in 
regard of defending it from external 
Injuries, he fund no great diſhcul- 
ty therein, ſeeing he was well clo- 
thed with Skins, and had a conveni- 
ent place to Lodge in, which was 
ſhelter enough tor him, and guard- 
ed him ſufficiently from all harms 
that might betide him from with- 
out. Thele--therefore he thought 
enough for him, and judged it ſuper- 
fluous to take any farther care aboue 
them. Then, as to his Diet, he ab» 
ſerved thaſe Rules which he had po 
K 4 ſr 
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ſcribed to himſelf, namely thoſe which 
we even now ſet down. 

After this, he applied himſelf to 
the ſecond Operation, which conli- 
ſted in a conformity to the heaven- 
ly Bodies, by imitating and reſem- 
bling of them, and expreſſing their 
proper qualities in himſelf. Now 
when he had run over all their At- 
tributes in his mind, they ſeemed un- 
to him to be comprehended under 
theſe three kinds ; whereof the firſt 
belonged to them 1n relation to the 
inferiour Bodies , 'which are placed 
in this earthly World, which 1s lia- 
ble to Generation, and Corruprion , 
viz, {uch as Heat, which they im- 
parted to them of their own Nature 
(as Cold by accident) Light , RI- 
refaction and Condenſation , toge- 
cher with other effeAts which they 
work in them, whereby they are 
qualified and diſpoſed for the re- 
ceving into themſelves the influences 
of thoſe ſpiritual forms from the ſu- 
pream Caule the neceſſarily exiſtent 
Agent. The ſecond kind of Attri- 
butes were ſuch, as agreed to them 
in regard” of their own Nature, as 
it is conſidered in it felf ; as that they 
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were clear, bright, . and lightſome 
Bodies, pure, and far removed from 
all feculent matter, and whatſoever 
kinds of Impurity. Alſo, that they 
were moved circularly, ſome of them 
about their own Center, and ſome 
about the Centers of other Planets. 
The third kind of Attributes was 
that, which they had in relation to 
the neceſſarily exiſtent Being ; as that 
they always beheld him, nor at any 
time ' turned away their Eye from 
him; that they were allo imploied 
in that which he appointed them to 
do, and performed his will with a 
moſt ready, conſtant, and exact O- 
bedience 3 neither were ever moved 
but according to his Will, and by 
his Power. He therefore endeavou- 
red with all his might to reſemble and 
imitate them in every one of theſe 
three kinds. 

As to the firſt kind of Conformity, 
he judged rhat his imitation of them 
conſiſted in this, viz. That he were 
ſo diſpoſed and afteQted, as to ſee no 
brute Animal or Plant, which wan- 
ted any thing, or which ſuffered an 
hurt or loſs, or was moleſted wit 
any. impediment, which he was able 

| to 
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to remove from it, but he ſhould re- 
move it ; and that when he chanced 
to ſee any Plant which was depri- 
ved of the benefit of the Sun, through 
the interpolal of another Body , or 
whereto ſome harmful weed ſtuck 
cloſe, or was dry, and withering , 
and even ready to Die, he ſhould 
remove that which {ſo interpoſed ir 
ſelf, if it could be removed, and ſe- 
parate that hurtful weed from it, 
which hindred its Growth and Thri- 
ving; yet in ſuch a way, as not to 
hurt that which hurt chat other. He 
thought it alſo behoved him, to wa« 
ter that Plant which he found dry 
and thirſty, as far as it lay 1n his 
power. And when he chanced to ſee 
any brute Animal which ſome wild 
Beaſt purſued, or was intangled in a 
Snare, or moleſted with any Thorn 
or Brier that laid hold on ir, or ſtuck 
ro it, or had ſome hurtful ching fal. 
len into its Eyes or Ears, or which 
was afflicted with Huager or Thuſt, 
he indeavoured ro his utmoſt power 
tq remove all ſuch Evils from them , 
and to give tham Meat and Drink. 
Alt, when he ſawany water, which 
ceaveniently flowed fax affording 

Moiſture 
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Moiſture to any Plant, or Drink to 
any brute Animal, in caſe he obſerved 
any impediment which interrupted its 
free Courle , whether it were ſome 
Stone which chanced to fall thereinto, 
or whatſoever other thing broughe 
down by the Stream, he took care to re- 
move it out of the way. Neither ceaſ- 
ed he to go on ſtill in this kind of Con- 
formity, until that he had therein ar- 
tained to the very height of perfeQion. 
As to the ſecond kind of Confor- 
mity, in his Affimilation, to the hea- 
venly Bodies, it conſiſted in this, that 
he preſerved himſelfina conſtant clean- 
lineſs, by removing all manner of im- 
purity and hlth from his Body ; and to 
that end, waſhing his Body oftentimes 
with Water , and keeping clean his 
Teeth and Nails, as alſo the more hid. 
den and ſecret Parts of his Body, as 
far as lay in him, by ſweetning rhem 
with Odours, and by oft making 
clean his Garments, and perfuming 
them, until he had made his _ 

throughout, and the Garments whic 
he wore,molt gay, neat,and trim, indu- 
ed with Beauty and Brightneſs, Clean- 
lineſs and ſweetneſs. Moroever, in imi- 
tation of theſe Bodies, he uſed himſelf 
ro 
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to ſeveral kinds of circular motion , 
ſometimes — the Iſland 
wherein he lived, walking about the 
Sea-ſhore, and going round the ut- 
molt Bounds thereot 3 otherwhiles, 
going round his Houſe, or whirling 
about a Stone many times together 
whilſt he walked, or ran, and ſome- 
times turning himſelf round, till he be. 
came giddy. 

Laſtly, As to the third kind of 
Attributes, his likeneſs to them con- 
ſiſted in fixing his thoughts upon the 
neceſſarily exiſtent Being ; and to 
this end, removing from himſelt all 
impediments ariſing from the ObjeCts 
of Senſe, by ſhutting his Eyes, and 
ſtopping his Ears, reſtraining himſelf 
with all his might from followin 
the giddy motions of his Fancy, _ 
doing his utmoſt endeavour to think 
upon nothing but the ſame ſupere- 
minent and ſelf.exiſtent Being, nor 
admitting any other thing together 
with him, to become the Objett of his 
Contemplation. And that he might 
the better promote his ſtudy therein, 
he uſed to turn himſelf round, and 
put himſelf often upon this motion ; 


which whenloever he did {wiftlier than 
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ardinary, all ſenſible ObjeQts preſent- 
ly vahiſhed ; his Fancy, and the 0- 
ther Faculties, which he had necel- 
fary uſe of as corporeal Inſtruments , 
waxed feeble and lifeleſs; and on the 
other ſide, the operation of his Form 
( chat is, his rational Soul ) - which 
depended not on the Body , grew 
ſtrong and vigorous ; inſomuch that 
ſometimes his Meditation was pure 
and free from any bodily mixture , 
ſo that he could thereby apprehend 
the neceſſarily exiſtent Being. Bur 
then his bodily Faculties, not long 
after returning to their former aCtings, 
interrupted this ſtate of his, and 
brought him back to the loweſt de- 
gree, ſo that he returned to his for- 
mer condition. Burt if any weakneſs 
or indiſpoſition of Body, which di- 
verted him from his intended Courſe, 
ſeized on him at any time, he took 
ſome kind of meat according to the 
forementioned Laws which he had 
preſcribed to himſelf, and afterwards 
returned to that ſtate wherein he was 
aſimulated ro the heavenly Bodies, 1a 
the three kinds which I have before 
ſpoken of. And hereto he continued ve- 
ry attent for a while, and oppoſed _ 
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{elf to the bodily Facultics, whilſt 
they alſo on the contrary oppoled him, 
thus mutually ſtrugling with each 6- 
ther. Aad art ſuch times as he got 
the better of them, he kepe his 
thoughts pure from mixrure , {orhar 
there appeared to him ſomewhat of 
the ſtare of thole who had attained 
to the third Aſſimilation. 
Then he began to make enquiry in- 
to this third Afimilation, and cndea- 
voured to underſtand it by weigh- 
ing in his Mind the Acctibutes of the 
necelſatily exiſtent Being. Now, it 
had appeared vety maniteſtly ro him; 
in the time of his Theorerical ſpecu- 
lation, before he ſet himfelf to the 
practical Part, that thele Attributes 
were of a double fort, viz. Afirma- 
tive, and Negative 3 Atfirmative, as 
Knowledge, Power, and Wiſdom ; 
Negative, in being free, and ſepa- 
rate from any thing of Corporeity , 
and from thoſe things which are con- 
ſequent thereto, and depend there- 
on, at whatſoever diftance it be. 
Yea, even in the Affirmative Attri- 
butes, he thought that the fame im- 
mutity was requiſite, fo that noneof 
the Corporeal Attributes could agree 
eo 
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to them, of which number Multipli- 
city was one ; and that therefore the 
Eſſence of the ſupream Being was not 
multiplied by theſe Affirmative Ar- 
tributes, bur that all of them return- 
ed to, and met in one Notion, - viz. 
the Truth of the Eflence it ſelf. 
Whereupon, he ſet and addreſſed him- 
ſelf ro conſider, how he might be- 
come like the ſupream Being 1n boch 
theſe kinds of Attributes. As for the 
Afirmative ones, whereas he knew 
that they all returned to, and were the 
fame with - the Truth of the Eſſence 
it ſelf, and had in them no mulcipli- 
city at all ; ( ſeeing that multiplici 
belongs to the Corporeal Attributes 
and whereas he knew that the know- 
ledge of his own Effence was not a 
Notion ſuperadded to his Eſſence , 
but that his very Eſſence it ſelf was 
che knowledge of his Eſſence, and 
thar his knowledge of his own Effence 
was his very Effence ; ut appeared 
very phainly to him, that alrthough he 
himfelf was not able to know his 
own Effence, yet that knowledge, 
whereby he was to know ir, would 
not bea Notion ſuperadded thereun- 
to, but the very fame with it. More« 
over, 
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over, it ſeemed to him, that his 
Aflimilation to; the ſupream Being in 
any affirmative Attribute conſiſted in 
this, that he knew himalone, admit- 
ting nothing together with him of 
the Corporeal Attributes into his mind, 
So then' he had his mind attentive up- 
on this Object. 

Bur as to the —_— Attributes, 
he ſaw that they all tended to, and 
_— this, that they denoted a 
eparition from Bodily things, He be- 

an therefore to caſt off, and remove 
trom his. Eſſence all ſuch Attributes 
as',related. to Corporeity ; and: e- 
vei:already he' had caſt off many of 
themby his former Diſcipline, where- 
by he'indeavoured to aflimilate him- 
elf unto the heavenly Bodies. Yet 
many'Relicks of thetn ſtill remained 
behind, as his circular motion, ( mo- 
tion . being one of the moſt proper 
Attributes of Bodies) as allo the care 
that he took of brute Animals and 
Plants, with his Commiteration of 
them, and his ſtudious diligence 
to temove all {ach things from them, 
as any way prequdiced or indamaged 
them. ' For he well law, - that all theſe 
belonged to Corporeal Attributes , 
© becauſe 
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becauſe he had neither at firſt taken 
notice of them, bur by means of a 
bodily Faculty, nor actually applied 
himſelf to thoſe helps and affiſtances, 
bur by the like faculties. Wherefore 
he attempted to remove all theſe 
things - out of his way, ſeeing they 
were all ſuch as did not conduce to 
the acquiring of that ſtate of mind 
which he ſought after. Neither did 
he ceaſe to go on in this ſearch and 
attempt, tif he had conquer'd him- 
ſelf ſo far,” as to fir mute and foli- 
tary in the Bottom of his Cave, 
with his Head bent down} and his 
Eyes fixed on the grour 1. thus alie- 
nating himſelf from all ſenſible things, 
and corporeal faculties ; his Mind 
and thoughts being wholly intent on 
that one neceſſarily exiſtent Being , 
without admitting any other ObjeCt 
of Contemplation: together with him. 
And when ever it hapned, that any 
other Objet preſented it ſelf ro his Fan- 
cy, he repel'd it thence with his utmoſt 
force, and ſtraightway rejeted it. 
Withal, he fo long exerciled himſelt 
m this Study , and conſtantly perſi- 
ſted to go on therewith, that ſome- 
times many days paſſzd over him 
| L wherein 
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wherein he took no Food, nor ſo 
much as moved out of his Place, 
Yea, whilſt this earneſt Study wholly 
poſſeſt him , 'and took up all his 
thoughts, all Beings, beſides his 
own, {lipt out of his memory, and 
were altogether baniſhed from his 
mind, 

But he found by experience, that 
his own Being was not excluded his 
thoughts, no not at ſuch times when 
he was deeply immerſt in the Con- 
templation of rhat firſt, true, and ſelf- 
exiſtent Being 3 which not a little 
troubled. him, ſeeing he well knew 
that this alſo was a kind of mixture 
in that ſimple Viſion, and the admil- 
fion of an extraneous Object in that 
Contemplation. He ceaſed not there- 
fore to indeavour, that he might 
wholly vaniſh out of his own Sight, 
and ſo be wholly taken up with the 
Viſion of that true Being , until he 
had perfeCtly attained it ; inſomuch, 
that the Heavens and the Earth, and 
whatſoever is comprehended between 
them, all ſpiritual Forms, and cor- 
poreal Faculties, and all Faculties fe+ 
parated from matter, which are thoſe 
Eſſences that have the know nn 
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that ſelf-exiſtent Being, were remo- 
ved out of his Memory and Thoughts 
together with his own Eſſence allo 
amonelt the reſt; ſo that all things 
ſcemed to vaniſh away, to be redu- 
ced to nothing, and to become like 
ſo many Atoms ſever'd from each 0- 
ther, and ſcatter'd here and there, 
whilſt nothing remained with him 
beſides that Being, which is the only 
one, and the True one, and of aper- 
manent Exiſtence. And thus he ſpake 
in that ſaying of his, ( which is not 
a Notion ſuperadded to his Eſſence) 
To whom now . belongs the King- 
dom ? To the one, Almight God? ] 
Ale. ©. Gapher.)] which words of his 
he underſtood, and heard his voice; 
ſo that neither the ignorance of the 


2 e, nor his own inability to. 
ſpeak, 


indred him from underſtand- 
ing What he ſaid. Wherefore he 
deeply immerſt himſelf jnro this State, 
and ſaw that which neither Eye hath 
ſeen, nor Ear hath heard, neither 
ever yet entred into the heart of Man 


"to conceive. 


Do not fix thy thoughts therefore 
too intentively upon the deſcription 
of that thing, which is not conceive- 
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able by the Heart of Man. For ma- 
ny of thoſe things which are conceiyed 
by the Heart of Man are hard to ex- 

is. How much more hard then 
is that, which we can find no way 
to conceive with our heart, as being 
not any thing of this World, nor 
contained within its Bounds? Now 
by Heart I do not underſtand the 
bodily ſubſtance of the Heart, nor 
the Spirit which is in the Cavity 
thereof, but TI anderftand thereby the 
Form of that Spirit, which by 1ts fa- 
culties diffuſeth it ſelf in the Body of 
Man. For every one of theſe three 
is called by the name of the Heart, 
Now there is no way or means, 
whereby this thing may be conceived 
by any of theſe three, neither can we 
expreſs any thing by words, which 
is not firſt conceived in the Heart. 
So then, whoſoever deſires me to ct 
forth, and deſcribe rhat State, asks 
that which 1is'impoſſible to be done ; 
and 1s hike unto him, who would 
tafte painted” Colours, as they are 
Colours, and deſires that the Black 
be etther ſweet, or ſowre. Yet not- 
withſtanding this, we will not ſend 
thee away without ſome marks and 
ſigns 
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ſigas of Dilcovery, whereby we may 
paing Qut at a diſtance that which he 
law, by way of ſimilicude, concerni 
the wonders of that Station, thoug 
not ſo far as to knock at the doors of 
the, Truth ;' ſceing- there is no way 
that lies open to the certain know. 
ledpe of what is to be ſeen in that 
Place, \bur by coming thither. Hear 
che, with the Ears of thy Heart, and 
diſcern. with the Eyes of thy Un- 
derſtanding, that which I ſhalt now 
ſhew: thee ; and it may be thou wilt 
find ſych a direttion as may lead 
thee unto the right way ; fo that 
thou: obſerve the condition which I 
now ask of thee, that thou require 
not;of me at preſent any farther ex- 
plication, by interrogating of me Face 
te: Face, 'than what I deliver to thee 
in theſe' Papers. For the field of 
Diſcourſe concerning it is of a: nar- 
row compals, and it 1s an hazardous 
Adventure to determine in words 
touching 'that thing, the Nature of 
which is not ſuch that it can be cx- 
preſt hy words. 

I faythen, that when he was ab- 
ſtrafted, by having withdrawn him- 
lelf in his Meditations, from his own 
L 3 Eſſence, 
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Eſſence, and all other Eſſences troge- 
ther with it, ſo that he beheld no- 
thing in Nature beſides that one, li- 
ving, and permanent Being ; and that 
after he had ſeen that which he ſaw, 
he returned to the beholding of other 
things diverſe from it, and trom-one 
another : when he came to: hanlelt 
again out of that State of his ( which 
was a kind of ſpiritual Drunkenneſs ) 
he conceived that he had no Eſſence, 
whereby he difter'd from the Eſſence 
of that True Being, the molt high ; 
bur that the True - Nature of his -E1- 
ſence was the Eſſence of thit true 
one, and that what he formerly 
thought to be 'his own Eſſence di- 
ſtinct from the Eſſence of that true 
one, was nothing elſe indeed but his 
Eſſence ; and that -in this he reſem- 
bled the light of the Sun which falls 
upon: falid Bodies; and which we 
ſee.to appear in-them 3 for althongh 
that be attributed to the Body where- 
in it ſo appears, and which thereup- 
an is called a lightſome Body, yet in 
reality is nothing elſe but the light of 
the Sun ; for when that Body - TC- 
moyed out of the 'Sun, the light 
thereof is removed: with it, and the 
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light of the Sun alone remains, which 
is neither diminiſhed by the preſence 
of that Body whereon it ſhines, nor 
augmented by its ablence when it 1s 
removed out of the light. But when 
it happens that the ſaid Body is fitly 
diſpoled to receive the light of the 
Sun, it attually receiveth it; and 
when it is removed out of the Sun, 
the Reception of the Suns light 1s 
removed too , and comes to no0- 
thing. 

Now this Opinion preyailed with 
him, becauſe it ſeemed manifeſt to 
him, that the Eſſence: of that True, 
Powerful, and Glorious Being was 
not any way multiplied, but that the 
knowledge of his Eſſence was the ve- 
ry ſame with his Eſſence ; from 
whence this ſeemed unto him necel- 
ſarily to follow, that he muſt needs 
have the Eſſence of that whereof he 
had the knowledge. Seeing then, 
the knowledge ot that Object was 
preſent wish him, the Eſſence there- 
of muſt be ſo too ; for this Eſſence 
could not but be preſent to it ſelf, 
ſo that the preſence being the ſame 
with the Eſſence, it mult needs be 
all one with the Eſſence af the Ob- 
L 4 jet 
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jeQt ſo preſent, In like manner, all 
the Effences that are ſeparated from 
matter , and which have the know- 


ledge of that True Eſſence, though 


he had before looked on them as ma- 
ny, yet according to this Opinion of 
his '{eemed but one to him. And this 
miſgrounded 'conceit had thoroughly 
and very deeply fixed it ſelf in his 
Mind, unleſs God had purſued him 
with his- mercy , and. prevented his 
farther Progreſs therein by his gract- 
bus guidance”; by. which. means he 
knew at length, -that this conceit a+ 
roſe within him frorh the Relicks of 
that obſcurity which is riatural.to 
Bodies;, and the Corruption which 
adheres to the Objes of Senſe ; for 
many, and few, Unity and Multipli- 
Eity, the ColleQtion of many;intoone, 
and thcir ſeparation from each: other, 
ate in the number of Corporeal Ar- 
Fributcs. But as for thoſe ſeparate 
Effences which have the -kaowledge 
of that Being,” ' who'is th. True One, 
the Powerful, and the Glorious, ſce- 
ing - they: are wholly ſeparate from 
matter, ! t''ought.nor 10-be ſaid of 
them that they: are cithey many, or 
one, -becaulc Multiplicty \amplies the 
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eiftinQion of ſome Eſſences from 0- 
thers, and Unity cannot be effetted 
but by conjunction ; whereas nothing 
of all this can be underſtood bur 1n 
compound Notions, which are mixt 
with Matter. Beſides, the Explicati- 
on of things relating to this Place2nd 
State is very ſtreight and difficult 5 
becauſe if one expreſs that which be- 
longs unto thele ſeparate Eſſences by 
the Term of Multitude , according to 
the uſe of our common Speech, it 
would ſeem to denote the Notion of 
Mulciplicity 10 them, whereas the 
are free from it: and if one expreſs 
that which belongs to them, by the 
Term of Separation, it would ſeem t5 
ſignthe the Notion of Unity , which 
peither can agree to them. 

And now methinks I ſee one ſtand- 
ing - near, of the number of thoſe 
Bat-mice, whoſe Eyes the Sun dazles, 
to move himſe}f-in the Chain of his 
Folly; withall: ſaying, Surely thou 
haſt exceeded the Mean by this Sub- 
tilty of thine, in that thou haſt far 
withdrawn thy felf from the ſtate 
and condition oof all intelligent Men, 
and haſt diſdainfully caſt away the 
way and means of underſtanding in- 

telligible 
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telligible things ; ſeeing among thoſe 
things which are determined and re- 
ſolved on by the Underſtanding , this 
is one, that every thing in Nature 
is either one, or manifold. Bur let 
not ſuch an one make too much haſte, 
let him alſo abate ſomewhat of the 
harſhneſs of his Cenſure, ſuſpe& his 
own Judgment , and weigh thoſe 
things which are to be ſeen in this 
vile, deſpicable World, made up of 
ſenſible Objets, ( wherein himſelf 
alſo is contained ) after the ſame man- 
ner that Hai Ez Tockdan weighed 
and corfidered them , when contem- 
plating them one kind of way, he 
ſaw them to be many in that kind of 
Multiplicity , which could not be 
comprehended nor contained within 
any bonds; then again, conſiderin 

them another way , he ſaw them a 

to be but one thing : ſo that he ſtood 
in doubt what to 'think, and 'was 
not able to determine either way. So 
it was with him, and fo he thought, 
although this lower World , made up 
of the Objetts of Senſe, be the pro- 
m- place of Multiplicity and Singu- 
arity, and that their true Nature is 


underſtood there , and that therein 
arg 
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are found Separation and Union, 
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on , Agreeableneſs, and Difference. 
What therefore ſhould he, or any 0- 
ther , think of the Divine World, in 
or concerning which we cannot juſt- 
ly ſay, All, or Some, neither can we 
utrer any thing concerning what be- 
longs to it, whereto our Ears are 
accuſtomed. But contrariwiſe, we 
are apt to conjecture ſomewhar 
concerning it , otherwiſe than the 
Truth is; foraſmuch as it is ſuch a 
World , which no one certainly 
knows beſides him who hath ſeen it; 
the true nature and ſtate thereof be- 
ing allo ſuch, as is not conceivable 
by any one, who hath not reached ſo 
far, and attained thereunto. 

But as for that which he faith, 
Thou haſt tranſgrefſed the Bounds, 
and exceeded the natural Reach of in- 
telligent Men, and rejeQted the uſu- 
al means -of apprehending an intel- 
ligible Object , we readily grant it 
him, and give him leave to go on in 
his own way, in the company of his 
intelligent Men. For that Intelligence 
which he; and other Men like to him, 
mean'; and pleaſe themſelves in, E, 
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that rationab Faculty which contem- 
plates the Singulars or Individuals 
among the Objects of Senſe, and 
thence fetcheth- out upon a diligent 
ſearch, univerſal Notions; and the 
intelligent Men, whom he means, 
are thoſe, who uſe the ſame kind of 
Speculation ; whereas that kind of 
Speculation , whereof we ſpeak, is 
above all theſe things. Wherefore 


let him ſtop his Ears agaiaſt ic , who- 
ſoever underſtands nothing beyond- 


thele ſenſible Objects, and the Uai- 
verfals colleted from them ; and ler 
him return to 13. own Company, to 
wit, the Society of thole, who en- 

uire after , and underſtand the vi- 
{ble things of this World , being very 
little , 'or not at all ſolicitous for the 
other. But if thou be one of the 
number of thoſe, , who are ſatisfied 
wich this kind of Marks and, Chara: 
Cters, whereby we deſcribe that Di; 
vine World.; neither doſt faſten any 
other Interpretation, upon our words; 
than what is, commonly " upon 
them. [ or rather, neither faſteſt that 
Interpretation upon ous words, which 
is commonly. put upon them ]; zhen 


we will farther geclare ſomething to 
rice 
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thee concerning that, which Hai Ez 
Yockdan {aw in the place and ſtate of 
thoſe, who are capable of the Truth, 
whom we mention'd before. And ic 
was this. 

After he had been wholly immerſt 
in the Speculation of theſe Divine 
things, and altogether abſtrated from 
other Objects, 1o that he truly com- 
prehended theſe ſublime ones, which 
he thus contemplated; he ſaw thar 
the Efſence of the higheſt Sphere, be- 
yond which there is no Body, was 
immaterial ; yet that it was not the 
Effence of that one and true, Being, 
neither was it the Sphere it ſelf, nor 
yet any thing diverſe from them 
both ; but that it reſembled the Image 
of the Sun, which appears in a \mooth, 
well poliſht Looking-Glaſs. For 
that is neither the Sun it ſelf, nor 
the Looking-Glaſs, nor yet any thing 
diſtint from them. Withall he ſaw, 
that fuch was the Perfe&tion, Beauty, 
and Brightneſs of that ſeparate Sphere, 
as was greater than could be expreſt 
by the Tongue ; more ſubtle alſo, fine, 
and delicate than could be clothed, 
as was meet, with humane Words, 
compoſed of Articulate Breath , or 
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Letters made up of black, inky Cha- 


rafters. He ſaw alſo, that this ſu- 

ream Sphere was placed and ſettled 
in the higheſt Degree of Delight and 
Joy , Exultation and Gladneſs, by 
reaſon of the Viſion of that true and 
glorious Being, 

He ſaw allo, that the Eſſence of 
the next Sphere to it, which is. the 
Sphere of the fixed Stars, was imma- 
terial , being neither the Eſſence of 
the-one and true Being, nor of the 
ſupream ſeparate Sphere, nor the 
Sphere it ſelf, nor yet any thing diverſe 
from them ; but that it was like the 
Image of the Sun which is ſeen in a 
Looking-Glaſs, upon which the Re- 
ſemblance of the Sun is refleted from 
another Looking: Glaſs, which was 


Tet oppoſite to the Body of the Sun. 


withall he ſaw, that the Brightneſs, 


Beauty, and Delight, agreeing to- 


the Eſſence of this Sphere, was like 
to that of the Supream. After the 
ſame manner alſo, he ſaw that the 
Eſſence of the next Sphere , which 1s 
the Sphere of Saturn, was ſeparate 


from Matter, and thar it was none of 


thoſe Eſſences which he had before 
ſeen, nor yet ſomewhat diverſe from 
them, 


Self-taught Philoſopher. 
them, but that it was like the Image 


of the Sug which appencs in a Look- 
ing-Glaſs, upon which the Image of 
the Sun was reflected from another 
Looking-Glaſs , ſet oppolite to the 
Body ot the Sun. Withall he ſaw, 
that it had the ſame Brightneſs, and 
the ſame Delight , which that other 
Sphere of the fixed Stars had. And 
thus he went on , till he ſaw that 
every Sphere had its ſeparate Eſſence 
free from all Matter ; ſuch an one, 
as was not any of the foremention'd 
Eſſences, nor yet diverſe from them, 
but like to the Image of the Sun re- 
flected from one Looking-GlaG to 
another , ranked in a ſet Order ac- 
cording to the placing of the Spheres. 
Moreover he ſaw, that every one of 
theſe Eſſences had that Beauty and 
Brightneſs, that Pleaſures and Glad- 
neſs, which neither Eye bath ſeen, 
nor Ear hath heard, and which ne- 
ver came into the Heart of Man to 
conceive ; until he came at length to 
this lower World , ſubjeft to Gene- 
ration and Corruption , which com- 
prehends all that, which is contained 
within the Sphere of the Moon. 


He 
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He faw alſo, that the Effence of 
this lower World was ſeparate from 
Matter, and that it was none of thoſe 
Eſſences which he had ſeen before, 
nor yet any thing diverſe from them. 
Heftw likewiſe: at it had 70000 Fa- 
ces, and every Face 7ocoo Mouths, 
and every Mouth 70000 Tongues, 
wherewith it praiſed the Eſſence of 
that one and rrue Being, hallowed, and 
uncefſantly magnited it. Wirhall he 
ſaw, rhat this Eſſence which he ſup- 
poſed to have been liable ro Multipli- 
city , although it were not liable 
thereto, yet Fad the like Perfetion, 
and the like Pleaſure, which he had 
ſeen before in the heavenly Spheres ; 
ſo that it reſembled the Image of the 
Sun which appears in the tremblin 
Water, and 1s refleQted from the Jalt 
and loweſt of thoſe Looking-Glaſles, 
to which the RefleRtion came , accord- 
ing to the foremention*d Order , from 
the firſt Looking-Glaſs, which was 
ſet __ to the Sun. Now after 
this he ſaw, that himſelf alſo had a 
ſeparate Eſſence, which (if it were 
poffible that the foreſaid Eflence of 
70000 Faces could be divided into 
Parts) would be a Part of ir; and 

except 
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except this Eſſence had been produced 


a-new ont of the ſtate of Nothing, we 
might ſay were the very ſame with 
it ; and except it had been fo made, 
that ir properly belonged to his Body, 
and to 1t alone, as ſoon as it exiſted 
a-new, we might fay that it had 
been hardly produced a-new. And 
in this Order he ſaw other Eſſences 
alſo, like unto his, which had neceſ- 
farily been heretofore , then were 
diſſolved, and afterward neceſſari- 
ly exiſted together with himſelf; 
and that they were ſo many as could 
not be numbred , if we might call 
them many ; yet that all of them 
were but one thing, it we might call 
them one. He - allo, that his 
own Eſſence, and thoſe other, which 
were in the ſame Degree with him- 
ſelf, had infinite Beauty , Brightneſs, 
and Pleaſure, ſuch as neither Eye 
hath ſeen, nor Ear hath heard, nor 
ever entred into the Heart of Man ; 
luch as they cannot deſcribe who 
deſcribe other things, and none can 
underſtand, but they who know it by 

having firſt attained to ir, 
Moreover, he ſaw many Eſſences 
too, that were ſeparate from Matter, 
M which 
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which reſembled ruſty Looking-Glaſ: 
ſes, cover'd over with Filth, which 
allo turned their Backs upon , and had 
their Faces averted from thoſe ſmooth 
and fairly poliſhed Looking-Glaſles, 
that had the Image of the Sun im- 
printed upon them, And he faw 
that theſe Eſſences had much filthi- 
neſs adhering to them , and manifold 
Defefts ; ſuch, and ſo many , as he 
could not have conceived. He ſaw 
them alſo to be afflicted with infinite 
Pains and Griefs, which cauſed in- 
ceſſant Sighs and Groans ; to be com- 
paſſed about with Torments, as thoſe 
who lie in Bed are with Curtains; 
to be ſcorched with the fiery Vail of 
Separation; and to be cutaſunder as it 
were with Saws;- between the thruſt. 
ing back, and drawing unto them, the 
puniſhments which they ſuffered. Here 
allo he ſaw other Eſſences beſides 
theſe, that were in Torments, which 
now appeared, and anon vaniſhed a» 
way ; which were ſometimes joyned 
together, and ſoon after parted aſunder, 
Bur here he ſtoprt himſelf ; and ha- 
ving well conſidered them in his Mind, 
he ſaw very great Terrours , and as 
great Troubles; a Rabble of Folk ve- 
Ty 
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buſie, and an earneſt Imployment 
Ain going on ; a ſmoothing and le- 
velling of ſuch as were rough or over- 
ſwollen, and a blowing up of thoſe 
who were too low, and caſt down, a 
produCttion of ſome,and a deltruttion of 
others. Eur after a very little while, his 
Senſes returned to him again, and he 
awaked out of this State of Mind, as 
out of an Ecſtaſie ; and his Feet as it 
were inſenſibly fliding away out of this 
_ , the ſenſible World appeared to 
im as before, and this divine World 
departed from him. For this, and that 
other, wherein we now live, are like 
two Wives belonging to one Husband, 
the one whereof if you ſcek to pleale, 
you will provoke the other unto Anger. 
Now if you chance to fay,It ſeems by 
that which you have ſpoken concerning 
this Viſion, that ſeparate Eilences, 
if they were in a Body of perpecual 
Duration , ſuch as 15 incorruprtible, 
as the Heavens are, they alſo would 
be of perpetual Exiſtence ; bur it they 
be placed in a Body, which daily 
decays, and makes on rowards Death, 
(luch an one as belonos to us rea- 
lonable Creatures) they allo will be 
liable unto Corruption, vaniſh away, 
M 2 and 
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and be reduced to nothing , accord- 
ing to the Similitude you propoſed of 
reflecting Looking-Glaſſes. For the 
Image fo reti-Cted hath no duration of 
itlelt,but what depends on the duration 
of the Looking-ulaſs3 fo that when- 
ſoever the Looking-clals is broken, or 
otherwiſe defaced , the Image is with- 
all moſt certainly deſtroyed, and va- 
niſherh_ out of ſight. It any one thus 
objett, 1 have this toreply : That you 
have ſoon torgot the Agreement made 
berween us, and tranſgreſſed thoſe 
Pounds that were fixed by mutual 
Conſenr. For did not I tell you 'be- 
fore, that the Path which we tread 
in, in paſſing to the Explication of this 
Divine Subject, is here very itrait and 
narrow ; and that the Words which 
we uſe on cither fide, to expreſs our 
meaning by, occalion Men to think 
otherw:ic thereof than indeed it is? 
So that the Opinion which thou hold- 
eſt concerning this Matter , hath 
cauſed thee ro pitch upon tis Deter- 
1nination , that the thing whereto 
anther is compared, and that which 
Ss compared with it, are 1n every 
Pa ricular of the ſame Nature, and 
Condicting whereas this ought not 
to 
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to be taken for granted, not fo much 
as in any kind of our common | 1l- 
courſe; much leſs in this place, where: 
on we even now diſcourled; where 
the Sun and its Light, its Image and 
Repreſentation , the Looking Glalles 
and refletted Figures of Bodies con- 
{picuous in them are all ſuch things 
as be not- ſeparated from Bodies , 
neither have any Subſiſtence but by 
them, and in them; and therefore 
need them, as requiſite to their Exi- 
ſtence, and ceaſe ro be upon their be- 
Ing taken away. 

But as for the Divine Eſſences, and 
Heroick Spirits , they are all free 
from, and independent of Bodies, at 
a far diſtance from them, and ſepa- 
rate from all that relates unto them. 
Neither is there any Connexion be- 
tween them, or Dependence of theſe 
upon them : ſo that ir is all one to 
them , whether the Bodies they poCſ- 
ſeſs and aftuate, abide in the ſame 
place, or be removed from thence ; 
whether they exiſt, or periſh : bur 
their Connexion and Dependence is 
from the Ellence of that one, true, 
neceſſarily exiſtent Being, which is 
the firſt Being of all, their Principle 
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alſo and Cauſe, which makes them 
to exiſt, gives them the Duration of 
their Being, and ſupplies them with 
the Continuation and Perperuity 
thereof, Neither nced they any Bo- 
dies to ſubfiſt in, but the Bodies need 
them to ſubſilt by, For if it were 
poſſible that they ſhould be taken a- 
way, their Bodies alſo would be ta- 
ken away with them, fſecing thar 
theſe Eſſences are the Principles of 
thoſe Bodies. In like manner, as if 
it could be ſuppoſed, that the Eſſence 
of the ones, True, moſt High, and 
Holy One, and far removed from any 
Pody [ There is no God, beſides him] 
might be taken away, all theſe Ef- 
{ences would . be removed together 
with him, and their Bodies with 
them ; whereupon this whole ſenft+ 
ble World would vaniſh away, nei- 
ther would any part thereof remain, 
ſeeing all ofrhem have a mutual Con- 
nexicn with ezch other. 

Yer 2lthough this ſenſible World 
doth toliow the Divine One, as the 
ledow does the Body - and that the 
Divine World ſtands in no need of 
this, but is wholly freed from it, and 
dependent of it ; notwithſtanding , 

it 
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it is abſurd to ſuppoſe, that it will or 
can be taken quite away, becauſe it ſo 
follows the Divine World ; but the 
Corruption thereof conſiſts in this, 
that it be changed, not utterly an- 
nihilated. [ And that precious Book 
ſpake of this, where this Notion 
happened to be mention'd concern- 
ing the moving of the Mountains, ſo 
that they became like Wook, and 
Men like Fire-flies ; alſo concerning 
the darkning of the Sun and Moon , 
and the breaking forth of the Seas 
in the day, when the Earth ſhall be 
changed into another form, and the 
Heavens likewiſe. } Al. c. Altacwir. 
& c. Akarech. ] And this is the ſumm 
of what at preſent I can relate unto 
thee, concerning that which FM 
EPn Tockdan ſaw in that illuſtrious 
ſtate of his ; neither ask of me, that 
I ſhould any farther ulemore words 
to expreſs it, for that is even impoſ- 
lible to be done. 

But that we may finiſh his Hiſtory, 6. 94. 
God willing , I ſhall go farther on 
to add ſomewhat more. When he 
had returned to the ſenſible World, 
afrer this his Digrefſion or Departure 
into the Divine One, he began to 
M 4 loath, 
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loath, and to be weary of this mor- 
tal Life here on Earth, and to be 
afflicted with a moſt eager and car- 
neſt deflire aſter the life to come. 
Whereupon he indeavoured a return 
to that former place and ſtate of ſpe- 
culation, that he might enjoy it in 
the ſame manner as he had done be- 
fore. And he perliſted in this ſtudi- 
ous endeavour of his, until he had at- 
tained it ; and that, with leſs labour 
than he had done formerly ; withal, 
this ſecond time he continued longer in 
the ſame ſtate, than he had done 
before, Then he returned again to 
this ſenſible World, and afterwards 
the third time betook himſelf to 
enter. into his former Place and State 
of ſpeculation, which he found ſome- 
what. eaſter to him, than it had been 
the firſt and ſecond time; and his 
abiding therein continued longer too 
thin formerly. Neither did the way 
of attaining that noble State ceaſe tq 
be ſtill more eafte to him, and his 
continuance 1n it longer, until at 
length he had made a Progreſs ſo far'in 
this way, upon his oft returning to 
it, that he thereunto attajned as otr 3s 
he pleaſed, nor departed pherefrom 
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but when he pleaſed. Wherefore he 
kept conſtant to this Place and State 
of ſpeculation, nor withdrew him- 
ſelf at any time from it, but when 
his Bodily neceſſities required it at his 
Hands; which neceſſities he had re- 
ſtrained within ſuch narrow Bounds, 
as narrower could hardly be found, 
or allowed unto him. And whilſt he 
was thus exerciſed, he often wiſhed 
that the Almighty and moſt glorious 
God would free and deliver him al- 
together from this Body of his, which 
detained him from entring into that 
Place, that ſo he might entirely and 
without intermifſion enjoy the plea- 
ſure thereof, and be freed of that 
pain and grief wherewith he was af- 
flicted, as often as he was forced to 
avert his mind from that State, by 
attending on his Bodily neceſſities. 
Now, he continued in this State until 
he had paſſed the ſeventh Septenary 
of his Age , that 1s, till he was fifty 

ears MId. And then it hapn-d that 
bh obtained the ſociety of .{/al; the 
Narrative of which meeting of theirs 
is that, which by Gods leave we ſhall 
now ſet down. 


They 
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They report, that there is an 
Iſland nigh unto that, wherein Fai 
Eb'n Tockdan was born, whither a 
certain Se& betook it ſelf to dwell, 
of the number of thoſe good and ver- 
tuous ones, which had ſome one of 
the ancient Prophets of pious me- 
mory for its Author. A SeCt which 
expreſt and made known all things, 
which had a real Exiſtence in Nature, 


. by fimilitudes aptly framed, and fitred 


to thoſe things ; thus repreſenting 
their 1mages to the fancy, and fixing 
their impreſſions in the minds of Men, 
as is commonly uſed in our vulgar 
Diſcourſes. Neither ceaſed this Sect 
to ſpread it ſelf, and prevail, and 
wax famous in that Ifland, trill at 
_ the King himſelf embraced it, 
and conſtrained others alſo to adhere 
unto It. 

Now , there were two Excellent 
Men born in this Iſland, and lovers 
of Goodneſs, (the name of the one 
being Aſa, and of the other, Sala- 
man) who meeting with this Sect , 
embraced it after the beſt and moſt 
perfe&t manner, addreſſing therafelves 
to obſerve all its precepts, and being 
continually converſant in the works 


thereby 
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thereby required ; and to this end, 
they entred into a League of Friend- 
ſhip with each other. Now, among 
other paſſages contained in the Law 
of that Selt, they ſometimes made 
enquiry into thoſe Words where- 
in it treats of the Deſcription of 
the Moſt High, and moſt Glorious 
God, and of his Angels ; allo, of the 
Reſurrection, and of the Rewards 
and Puniſhments after the end of this 


Life. And whilſt they were buſied 


in theſe enquiries, '4ſa/ began to ſearch 
farther into the 1nmoſt Natures of 
things, was more enclined to ſearch 
into the myſtical Senſes of Words , 
and diligently imploied himſelf about 
intespreting them. But Salaman, 
his Friend and fellow-ſtudent, chiefly 
obſerved the outſide, and viſible ſur- 
face of the Law, which appeared to 
him at brit ſight ; reſtrained himſelf 
more from interpretations, and ab- 
ſtained from all curious examining and 
ſpeculation of things. Notwithſtand- 
ing, both of them in the meantime, 
were very careful and diligent in 
performing all ſuch outward Works 
as their Law enjoyned, in recalling 
themſelves to the rule of Reaſon 


whereby 
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whereby to guide their ACtions, 
and maintaining a conſtant fight, in 
contending againſt their unruly Pal- 
ſions, and inordinate AﬀeCtions. 

But whereas there were contained 
in that Law' certain Sayings, which 
ſeemed to exhort and incourage Men 
to affet ſolitude, and embrace a ſo- 
litary Life, withal intimating that 1n 
ſuch a kind of ſtate Happineſs and 
Salvation conſiſted ; and other Say- 
ings which ſzemed to exhort Men un- 
to civil Acquaintance and Fellow. 
{hip, and applying themſelves to center 
into, and embrace humane Society : 
Aſal addited his mind to ſeek after 
ſolitude, and prefer'd thoſe Sayings 
of his Law which tended thigher- 
ward, ſceing that by nature he was 
much given to unceſſant Contempla. 
tion, and to ſeek after the unfolding of 
things, and ſearching into the ſignih- 
cation of Words ; for he had great 
hopes of attaining to his ends by this 
ſtudy, through the Advantages which 
a ſolitary Lik afforded him. But $«- 
laman, on the other ſide applied 
himſelf ro humane Society, and mu- 
tual Commerce, chiefly valuing thoſe 
Sayings of the Law which _— 
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that way , becauſe that by Nature he 
was inclined to a dread of Contempla- 
tion, and the more ſubtle examin- 
ing of things ; and therefore loved 
humane Society, becauſe it drove a- 
way evil Thoughts, and baniſhed 
that diverſity of Opinions, which in- 
truded themſelves into his Mind ; 
and withal withdrew him from heark- 
ning to, or attending the moti- 
ons and ſolicitations of evil Spi- 
rits, And the difterence of their O- 
pinions concerning this one thing 
waxed ſo great, that it cauſed them 
at length to take their leave of each 
other. 

Now 4/4 had heard of that Iſland, 
wherein we have related that Hai 
En Tockdan had his Breeding. He 
knew alſo the Fertility and conveni- 
encies thereof, and the healthful rem- 
per of its Air ; ſo that it would af- 
ford him ſuch a commodious retire- 
ment as he had in his wiſhes. He 
relolved therefore to go thither, and 
withdraw himſelt from humane Soci- 
ety for the remainder of his Life. 
So then, having gathered rogether 
all his Goods , with part thereof he 
hired a Ship to convey him into that 
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Ifland, and diſtributed the reſt unto the 
Poor ; and having taken his farewell 
of his friend Sa/aman, he committed 
himſelf unto the Sea, And the Ma- 
riners tranſporting him into the Iſland 
in a ſhort ſpace of time, as ſoon 
as they had ſet him on Shore, de- 
rted from him. Thus A4/a! abode 
in that Iſland, ſerving the Almighty 
and moſt Glorious God, magnify- 
ing him, and meditating upon his 
_— Names, and noble Attributes, 
Neither was his Mind interrupted, 
or his Thoughts diſturbed, whilſt 
he was bulied in theſe Meditations, 
But when he had any need of Food, 
he took of the Fruits of the IfJand, 
or of what he got by hunting, 
as much as ſatished his Hunger. 
And in this State he continued for a 
while, in the mean time enjoying 
the greateſt pleaſure imaginable, and 
the moſt entize Tranquillity of mind, 
ariſing from the Converſe and Com- 
munication which he had with his 
Lord ; whereby he ſaw, through che 
daily experience he had of his Fa- 
vours , and moſt pretious Gifts, 
and that he readily preſented him 
with thoſe things which he ſought 
tor, 
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for, to wit, the neceſſaries of Life ; 
he faw, 1 fay, that which confir- 
med the certainty of his Faith in 
- and afforded him no ſmall com- 
ore, 

Now whilſt he was thus exerciſed, 
Hai En Tockdan was wholly taken 
up with his _ and heavenly ſpe- 
culations, neither came he forth of 
his Cell above once in a Week, to 
the end that he might get him ſome 
Food, which he could hap to meet 
with, And this was the treaſon, why 
Aſal at his firſt coming into the 
Ifland, did not ſo ſoon light upon him, 
as otherwiſe he might. For as he 
walked round about the Shore, and 
compaſſed the urmoſt Bounds of the 
Iſland on every ſide, he neither ſaw 
any Man, nor could Jang the 
footſteps of any one; from whence 
his joy was much increaſed and height- 
ned, and his mind exceedingl 
pleaſed', in regard of his compal- 
ſing that Deſign which he had fer 
to himſelf, and {© earneſtly fought 
after, to wit, Solicarinelſs Retire- 
ment, 
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But at- laſt it fell out, that Hi 
EZ Tkden coming forth of his Cell 
to get him ſome Food, at the ſame 
time wherein 4ſa/ allo was come near 
the place, that each of them caſt 
their eyes upon the other. Now as 
for A/al, he doubted not but that the 
Man he ſaw was one of thoſe religi- 
ous Perſons, who had devoted them- 
ſelves to ſolitude, and therefore had 
betook himſelf to that Iſland, that 
he might withdraw himſelf from 
humane Converle, as he 1inlike man- 
ner had retired himſelf thicher for 
the ſame end : he was afraid therefore, 
leſt in cale he met him, and made 
himſelf known unto him, he ſhould 
diſturb that ſtate and condition of 
Life, wherein he ſaw him ingaged ; 
and by that means, become an Im- 
pediment to him in compaſſing his 
Hopes, and accompliſhing his De. 
fires. Bur as for Hai Eb'n Tockdan, 
he knew not what to make of that 
Sight ; for he ſoon perceived that he 
was like in Shape to none of thoſe 
living Creatures which he had ſeenf 
before, And whereas he ſaw him Clo- 
thed with a black Coat, made up of 
Hair and Woo!l, which he took for 
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a certain natural kind of Covering , 
he ſtood a long while wondering at 
it, Whereupon A/a/ turning his 
Back, fled from him, fearing leſt he 
ſhould divert him from attending that, 
wherein he was ſointentively buſied. 
But Hai Eb'z Tockdan followed him, 
out of an innate deſire he had to 
know the truth of things, Yet when 
he ſaw that he ran away from him, 
as falt as poſſible he could, he 
ſtopt, and withdrew, and hid himſelf 
from him ; ſo that Aſa/ thought he 
was returned, and gone far away 
from that place _ he had ſeen 
him. Hereupon, he began to appl 
himſelf , as his ras > do 
Prayers and Reading, to Invocation 
and Weeping, to Supplication and 
Complaints, until theſe Exerciſes had 
wholly averted him from minding 
any other thing. | 
In the mean time, Hi Ex Tock- 
dan by little and little drew near to 
him, 4/al not at all perceiving it, 
until at length he came {ſo nigh as 
to overhear his Reading , Non the 
Praiſes which he uttered ; to take 
notice allo of his humble Geſture , 
N and 
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and the knocking of his Breaſt, whence 
he heard a voice to proceed which 
was very pleaſing to him, conliſting 
of Letters digeſted into Order, the 
iike whereto he had never obſerved 
betore in any kind of Animals. 
When he allo took notice of the 
Form and Lineaments of his Body , 
he ſaw that he was one of the ſame 
Shape with himſelf ; and it appear- 
ed to him, that the Coat which he 
wore was not his own natural Skin, 
but an Habit borrowed elſewhere , 
like to his own Garment which he 
hid on. And when he obſerved the 
<Comelineſs of his ſubmiſs, and low- 
ly Geſture, accompanied with his 
Supplication, and Weeping, he doubt- 
ed not but he was one of thoſe E1- 
ſences, which had the knowledge of 
the True One, and therefore had a 
| my delire to be acquainted. with 
im, coveting to ſee what was the 
matter with him, with the cauſe of 
his Weeping and Supplication, WhHere- 
upon he drew nearer to him, until 
Aſal perceiving it, bctook himſelf a- 
gainto his Heels ; and Hai Eb Tock- 
dan likewiſe ( anſwerably to that vi- 
gour 
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g0:r and power; both of Knowleclge 
and Body which God had beſtowed 
upon him) purſued him with all his 
might, untill he had overtaken - him, 
then ſeized on him, and he'd him 
faſt, ſo that he cquld not make his 
eſcape from him. 

Now, when A4/4/ beheld him Clo- 
thed with the hairy Skins of brute 
Animals, and the Hair of his Head 
lo-long that it covered a great part 
of his Body ; when he {aw alſo, 
that he was ſo ſwift in his Running, 
and fo able for ſtrength of Body, he 
was very much afraid of him, and 
began for to pacihe him with gentle 
ftroaking of him, ſeconded with 
kind Words and humble Entreaties, 


*which Hi En Tockdan did not un- 
. derſtand, nor knew what they meant. 


Only he obſerved ſ1gns of fear in him. 
He therefore did what he could to 
allty that fear of his, by ſuch kinds 
of Voices as he had learned of certain 
brute Creatures. He alſo gently ſtroak- 
ed his Head, and both ſides of his Neck, 
with his Hand, entertained him with 
very kind Looks and Geltures, and 


made ſhiew of much Joy and Gladneſs, | 
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till A/a/s fear was aſſwaged at laſt , 
and he perceived that no harm was 
meant to him. 

Now A/al long belore, out of his 
earneſt deſire.ro obtain the knowledge 
of things, had Jeaxned moſt Langua- 
ges, and was well $skilPd in them. 
He began therefore to belpeak Ha: 
Eb*n Tockdan, and to interrogate him 
concerning his Condition, in every 
Tongue that he knew, and endeavour- 
ed, what he could, to make him under: 
ſtand what he ſaid. But he could nor ef- 
fect what he intended. On the other 
ſide, He; Ebn Tockdan , taking no- 
rice of all this, wondred at that which 
he heard, as being ignorant of whar 
it meant. He obſerved only the ſere- 
nity of A4/i//s Countenance , and 
manifeſt ſigns of the good will he bare 
him. Thus each of them wondred at 
the condition of the other. 

Afterward , 4/al having kept till 
by him ſome remainders of that Food 
which he had brought with him our 
of the Iſland wherein he had lately 
dwelt, offer'd them to Haz Eb'n Tock- 
dan ; but he knew not what it was, as 
having never ſcea any ſuch __ be- 

ore, 
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fore. Aſal therefore, as he was eat- 
ing lome of ic, made ſigns to him that 
he alſo ſhould eat of the ſame with 
him. But Hai EZ» Tockdan, conli- 
dering thoſe Laws whereto he had 
tied himſelf concerning the taking of 
his Food, and ſeeing he knew not 
what was the nature of that Food 
which was ſet before him, and ſo whe. 
ther or noit was lawful for him to take 
ought of it, reſtrained himſelf from 
eating Whereupon, A/a/ ceaſed not 
to intreat him and kindly to invite him 
thereunto. So that Haz Eb» Tockdan, 
being very much taken with his Com- 
pany, and fearing that if heſtill per- 
ſiſted ro deny him, he ſhould alienate 
his affeftion from him , and loſe his 
acquaintance, at length was perſwaded 
to take part of that meat, and to eat 
of it. But as ſoon as he had taſted 
it, and found it very pleaſant, it ſeem- 
ed to him that he had done ill, in 
that he had broken his Contra, and 
the Reſolution he had made to him- 
ſelf touching the Conditions about 
taking his Food. He repented him 
therefore of what he had done, and 
had a mind to withdraw himſelf from 
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Aſal, and betake himſfeif to his former 
State of Life, by indeavouring to re- 
turn unto his former exerciſe of Di- 
vine Speculation. 

But when he ſaw, that this his 1n- 
tcllectual Viſion did not preſently re- 
turn to him, as formerly it had, 'he 
judged it beſt for him, to abide fo 
Jong with Aſal in this ſenſible World, 
until he might be certified of the 
truth of his Condition 3 fo that after 
this, there might remain no farther 
inclination towards him, and then he 
might return to his former Place and 
State, without any diverſion from 
without, or diſtraction from within. 
Wherefore he applied himſelt ro the 
lociery of Aſal, who ſeeing that he 
was not able to ſpeak, was well al- 
ſured , that no damage could ariſc 
ro his Religion by keeping company 
with him; but contrariwifſe , he ho- 
ped that he might teach him Speech, 
Knowledge and Religion, whence he 
ſhould obrain a very great Reward, 
and a nearer approzch unto God. Fe 
began thcielore to teach him how to 
ipcak : firſt, by ſhewing to him the 
particular things which he was to 
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name, then by uttgring their names, 
which after he had repeated to him 
again 2nd again, he moved him allo 
to pronounce them as himſelf had 
done ; which he accordingly. did , 
applying cach word to the thing there- 
by 6gnticd, until at length he had 
taught him the Names of them all. 
And thus by ſet Degrees he leifure- 
ly advanced him ſo far, that in a 
ſhort time he was able to ſpeak his 
Mind. 

Then 4/a/ began to interrogate him 
concerning his Condition, and from 
whence he came into that Iſland. 
But Hai E#x Tockdan, in his Reply, 
told him; that he knew not what Ori- 
ginal he had, nor who was his Fa- 
ther, nor any Mother that he had 
beſides the Female Roe, which had 
bred him up. Then he declared to 
him his whole State and Condition 
of Life, and what Progreſs. he had 
made in Knowledge, until at length 
he had attained unto that degree of 
Conjuntion-with God. When there- 
tore Aſal had heard from him the De- 
claration of thoſe Truths which he 
related , of thoſe Eſſences which are 
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ſeparated from the ſenſible World, 
and which have the knowledge of 


' the Eſſence, of that True, moſt Po- 


tent, and Glorious One ; and when 
he had heard him deſcribe the Eſſence 
of him, who is the Supream, the moſt 
Mighty , True anq Glorious One, 
with all his glorious Attributes ; and 
had apdaines to him, as much as he 
could explain of that , which he had 
ſeen upon his attaining to that Con- 
junction, and Converſe which he had 
with God, concerning the Joys of 
thoſe who are near united unto God, 
and the fad Griefs of thoſe who are 
ſeparated from him ; he doubted not, 
but that all thoſe things which were 
deliver'd in his Law, touching the 
Mandate of the mighty and glorious 
God, as aMo of his Angels and Books, 
of his Meſſengers and the laſt Day, 
of his Paradiſe, laſtly, and Fire , were 
Similitudes or Repreſentations of thoſe 
things, which Hai Ez Tockdan had 
ſeen; ſo that the Eyes of his Heart 
were opened, and his Mind illumi- 
nated, whenas he ſaw , that the ſame 
which was apprehended and diſcern- 
ed by Reaſon, and that which he had 

received 
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received by Tradition, agreed ſo well 
together, For the ways of Interpre- 
ration now became ealie to him, 
neither remained any thing dark or 
difficult in thoſePrecepts which he had 
received, that was not now plain and 
perſpicuous ; nor ſhut up, that was 
not opened ; nor deep and profound, 
which was not now made manifeſt 
and apparent to him, By this means 
his IntelleQual Faculty grew ſtrong 
and vigorous, and for that Reaſon he 
had Hai En Tockdan in fo great Ho- 
nour and Admiration , that he exceed- 
ingly magnified and reverenced him, 
and aſſured himſelf that he was one 
af the Saints of God, ſuch as were 
not moleſted with any terrifying Fear 
at preſent , nor ſhould hereafter be 
afflicted with any kind of Grief or 
Pain. Whereupoen he addrefſed him- 
ſelf to wait upon him, to imitate him, 
and to follow his Counſels in the per- 
formance of ſuch Works as he had 
occaſion to make uſe of , namely, 
thoſe legal ones , which he had for- 
merly learned in the Books of his Re- 
ion. 

Then Hai En Tockdan began to 
interro« 
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interrogate hir. alſo concerning his Af. 
fairs, and the Condition of his Life, in- 
treating him that he would declare 
them to him. Aſa/ accordingly began 
to deſcribe unto him the State of that 
Ifland wherein he had lived, and from 
wherice he came ; what kind of Men 
inhabited it, and what kind of Lite 
they led before that Religious Sect 
came thither ; in what State alſo rhe 
Wand was, after its coming there» 
into. He explained to him allo all 
thoſe things, that were delivered in 
the Law , concerning the Deſcription 
of the Divine World , of Paradiſe and 
the Fire of G-hennz, of the awakening 
and refurreftion of Mankind ; of their 
gathering together unto Judgment, 
zad the Account then to be given up; 
of the. Ballznces wherein Men's ACti- 
ons were to be weighed, and the 
way. through which they muſt paſs, 
Now Hr: E6'n Tockdan underſtood all 
thele things, neither judged he any 
of them diſagreeable to that which he 
had ſeen in his ſublime place or ſtate 
of Contemplation. And from hence 
he knew that he who had thus decla- 
red theſe things ,.and delivered them 

untq 
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unto Men, had thereby delivered the 
Truth.in ſodeclaring them, and that 
in theſe his Sayings he was a true and 
faithful Meiſenger ſent from his Lord. 
Whereupon, he believed him, and 
acknowledged the Truth of what he 
ſaid , and gave Teſtimony to his 
Miſon. 

Then he began to ask him concern- 
ing the Precepts which the Meſſenger 
of God had deliver'd, and the Rites 
of woug which he had ordained. 
Aſal therefore declared them to him, 
namely, Prayer, Alms, Faſting, Pil- 
grimage, and the like external Works ; 
which Ha: EP Tockdan thereupon 
received, and embraced , and took 
upon him to perform them, in obe- 
dience to the Commard of the Law- 
giver, as being aſſured of the Truth 
and Fidelity of him who delivered 
the ſame. Notwithſtanding two things 
- ſtuck in his Mind, neither —_ 

e pr any manner or kind of 
Reaſon in them. The one was, why 
the Meſſenger of God, in deſcribing 
moſt things which relate to the Di- 
vine World , uſed to expreſs them 
unto Men by Parables or — 
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and waved a perſpicuous Explication 
of them ; by which means a great 
Part of Mankind were made apt to 
fall into that Errour of aſſerting a 
Corporeity in God, and ſo believing 
ſomewhat concerning ,the Eſſence of 
that true one, which is far from it, 
and from which it is abſolutely free ; 
and in like manner , concerning 
thoſe things which relate to the Re- 
wards and Puniſhments of the other 
World. The other was, that he pro- 
ceeded no farther than thoſe Precepts, 
and the Rites of Worſhip, _ 
ting Men to ſtudy and ſeek after the 
getting '.of Wealth, and to enjoy 
theit Liberty as to matter of Food ; 
by which means they vainly umployed 
themſelves about vain things, and 
turned away from the Truth. Where- 
as his Judgment was, that no more 
nor any other kind of Food , ought 
to be taken by any one, but ſuch, 
and ſo much, as wherewith he may 
ſuſtain the Remainder of his Life. 
And as for Riches, he judged them 
of no value at all, When he there- 
fore took notice of what was ſet down 
and preſcribed in the Law, concern- 

ing 
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ing what belonged to the ule and em- 
ployment of Riches, namely, in the 
beſtowing of Alms, in the diſtribu- 
tion of them, and trading with them ; 
alſo, concerning Uſury , MulQts, and 
Puniſhmeats ; all theſe ſeemed ſtrange 
and uncouth unto him, For ® 
judged them all to be ſuperfluous, 
laying, That if Men would judge of 
the Matter according to Truth , they 
would certainly withdraw themſelves 
from thoſe vain things, and follow 
the Truth ; which it they did, all 
that was written in the Law concern- 
ing them, would become ſuperflu- 
ous ; neither would any Man chal. 
lenge the Propriety in Riches, as to 
exact his Debts, or to cauſe his Hand 
to be cut oft who privily ſtole them 3 
or their Lives to be taken away who 
openly robbed him of them. 

Thus he thought, and that which 
prompted him to this Perſwaſfion was 
this, that he judged all Men to be 
indued with an ingenuous Diſpoſi- 
tion, and a quick Underſtanding, and 
a Mind conſtant to it felf; whereas 


he was ignorant , how dull and block- 


iſh they were, how void of Under- 
ſtanding, 
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ſtanding, how ill advifed, and how 
inconſtant in their Reſolutions; inſo- 
much that they were wholly like un- 
to Brutes , yea more apt than they 
ro wander out of the way, wherein 
they are dirccted to walk by the Law 
of Nature. Seeing then he was at- 
fected with a great deal of Pity to- 
wards Mankind , and had ancarneſt 
Deſire that the procurement of their 
Good and Welfare might be wrought 
by his means, a Reſolution came 1n- 
to his Mind of going over to them, 
that ſo he might put himſelf in a Ca- 
pacity of anbolding and declaring to 
them the Truthof things. This there- 
fore he made known to his Compa- 
nion ſal, and asked him whether he 
could find out any way , whereby 
he might cometo the ſpeech of them, 
and diſcourle with them. 

Aſal contrariwiſe ſignified to him 
their want of Ingenuity, and how 
averſe they were from obeying the 
Commands of God; but he could 
not underſtand it, in that his Mind 
was very intent and fixt upon that 
which he —_ to compaſs. Aſal 
allo very much delired, that God el 
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his means would direct in the right 
way ſome of his late Companions 
and Acquaintance , whom he had let 
behind him in the Ifland whence he 
came ; ſuch namely, as were more do- 
cile and plyant, and willing to follow 
a good Guide, being nor lo far diſtant 
from Sincerity as others. So then, 
he was ready to further this Deſign 
and Endeavour of Hai En Tockdan. 
Whercupon, it ſeemed good unto 
them both, to betake themſelves un- 
to the Sea-ſhore, nor to depart thence 
either by Day or Night, till God 
ſhould pleaſe to afford them an op- 
portunity of croſſing the Sea. And 
all the while they were intent upon 
this, they made their Prayers and 
Supplications unto the molt __ God, 
that he would pleaſe to direct them 
in this their Buſineſs, and bring it to 
an happy Iſſue. 

Now it came to paſs by the Ap- 
pointment of the molt mighty and glo- 
rious God, that the winds and waves 
drove a Ship, which had ſwerved from 
her intended Courſe in her paſlage 
through the Sea, to the Shore of that 
liland. And as it drew nearer to 

Land, 
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Land, they who were in it ſeeing two 
Men upon the Shore, made towards 
them. Then A/a/ calling to them , 
delired them to carry him, and his 


. Companion along in the Ship with 


them; who when they had yielded 
to this Requeſt, and taken them both 
into the Ship, God granted them a 
ready Wind , which 1n a very ſhort 
ſpace of time conveyed them to the 
Iſle which they deſired ; where being 
arrived, they went forth of the Ship, 
and landed, and ſoon after entred 1n- 
to the City. Whither as ſoon as they 
were come, A/als Friends came a- 
bout him, to whom he made known 
the State and Condition of Hai EP» 
Tockdan. Whereupon, they flocked 
together, very carneſtly deliring to 
ſee and talk with him, as having a 
great Opinion of him ; ſo that gather- 
10g about him, they highly magni- 
fied and reverenced him. Then 4/a/ 
told him , that theſe Iſlanders were of 
that Set of Men which excelled all 
others in Underitanding and ſharpneſs 
of Apprehenſion; ſo that if he were 
not able to inſtruQt them in the Truth, 


and make them learn the Leſſons 
which 
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which he ſhould teach them , much 
leſs would he be able to teach the vul- 
gar fort of Men. 


179 
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this Iſland was Sa/aman, the Friend 
of A4ſa/, who had thought ir belt to 
apply himſelf nnto humane Society, 
and judgedit unlawful to give himſelf 
over unto Solitude, Wherefore Haz 
Eb z Tockdan began to inſtruct them, 
and to.unfold unto them the Myſteries 
of Wiſdom. But when he began, in 
the Progrels of his Diſcourſe, to pro- 
ceed but a little beyond that , whuch 
was pl4in and obvious to them ; and 
to inculcate that , the contrary where- 
to had been ſettled, and. deeply root- 
ed in their Minds, They began to 
withdraw themſelves from him, and 
their Minds had an abhorrence for 
what he. ſpake; fo that — 
ig their Hearts they were angry wit 
him , though in his preſence they 
made {hew of good Will cowards 
him, and paid him Honour, in Te- 
gard he was a Stranger amongſt 
them; and out of the Obſervance 
whicl/they thought due to his Friend 
| O Aſa, 
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Aſal, Yet Hai En Tockdan cealed not 
Day and Night co deal genily with 
them, and to clear the Truth to them, 
both publickly ' and privarcly. But 
this had no other ec than to in- 
creaſe their Enmity and ill Will to- 
wards him, and to caule them to flie 
off, and remove fargher from him, 
though otherwiſe they were lovers of 
that which was good, ind deſirous 
of the Truth; Howbeir thro-gh the 
fault and corruption of their Nature, 
they ſought not the Truth in the rig" e 
way , neither underſtood it as the na- 
ture of it required, nor ſearched out 
the. way leading thereto, with that 
diligence and conſtancy , as was re- 
quiſte to find the Truth out at length; 
bur fought the knowledge thereof 
only after the vulgar Faſhion, as or- 
dnary Men do ; infomuch that he 
deſpaired of their Amendment , and 
rhe correQing of their Errours, and 
all Hope failed him of reducing them 
to a better Condition, becauſe he per- 
ceived that what he ſpake was not ac- 
ceptable to them. 


And afterwards, when he looked 
round 
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round about him, and diligently con- 
ſider'd the various Ranks and Orders, 
Conditions and Degrees of Men, he 
law that every Sort- and Society of 
them pleaſed themſelves, and rejoyced 
in that which they had and poſleſt at 

reſent; and made choice of their 

uſts for their God, which they aſ- 
ſumed to themſelves for the Objet 
of their Worſhip. Withall, chat they 
loſt and deſtroyed themſelves in ſeek- 
ing after , and gathering together the 
empty , worthleſs, trifling Vanities 
of the World ; the eager deſire of 
etting them into! their Hands, till 

linding their Eyes, and captivating 
them by means of their delulive Fan- 
cies, even until they came to their 
Graves : and that, on the contrary, 
no ſound advice would prevail with 
them, nor good Words move them, 
nor Reproot work any other effe& 
upon them, unleſs to cauſe them to 
o on. the more obſtinately in their 
ormer ways, which they had choſen 
to walk in; but that, as for Wil- 
dom, they found no way or acceſs 
to it, neither did any Portion there-« 
of belang to them, _ hath o_ 
| q y 
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ly overwhelmed and covered them, 
and that which they ſo eagerly ſought 
after, hath ſeiſed ontheir Hearts like 
ruſt; God hath ſealed up their Hearts 
and Ears, a thick miſt 1s before their 
Eyes,and a grievous Puniſhment abides 


them. Alc. c. 83. ſc. Altafif. & c. 2.] 


Whenas therefore he ſaw them 
compaſſed about with Puniſhments 
as with a Curtain, and covered over 
with Darkneſs as with a Vail, and 
that all of them, a few only excep- 
ted, held their Religion no otherwile, 
than with reſpe&tto the World; and 
though the exerciſes thereof were 
but l:ght and eafic, yet they caſt them 
behind their Backs, and made little - 
or no Account of them; that Mer- 
chandiſe and Trading fo far took up 


.and poſſeſſed their mind3, as totake 


them quite off from the Remem- 
brance of the Moſt High God, fo 
that they never feared whither they 
were going, or what would become 
of them at the end of their Journey ; 
their Hearts and Eyes being conſtant- 
ly imployed about their worldly Af- 
fairs: when, I Jay, he faw all this,itwas 

. appa- 
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apparent to him, and he held it for cer. 
tain, that it was impoſſible for him to 
ſpeak unto them to any purpoſe, after 
the way of a plain, free, and open Pro- 
poſal ; neither that it was expedient , 
any works ſhould be enjoyned them be- 
yond this meaſure, and that the be- 
nefit which accrued to the common 


fort of Men by the Law, was whol- 


ly'placed in relation to their Life in 
this World; to wit, that the Courſe 
and manner of their Life, whilit they 
continued here, ſhould proceed on in 
ood Order, fo that none of them 
uld be injurious to another in re- 
{pet of thoſe things which he could 
properly call his own : But that none 
of them obtained the felicity of the 
other World, except a very few ; 
Thoſe namely, who make themſelves 
ready for it, and rightly indeavour 
the obtaining of it, th* is, ſuch an 
one, who believes and follows the 
Truth. But 'as for him who errs 
from the way of Truth, and prefers 
a worldly Life before it, Hell ſhall 
be his place of Habitation, And 
what ſorer labour, or more grievous 
miſery than his, whoſe works if thou 
— well 
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well confider, from the time that he 


wakeneth out of fleep, till he return 
2gain to it, there will not be found 
jo much as one amongſt them, where- 
by he ſtudies not, and imploies his 
endeavour, for the obtaining of ſome 
end of his, ariſing our of theſe ſenſi- 
ble things that are of no value ; name- 
ly, either out ot Kiches, to heap 
themup; or Þlealure, which he may 
take ; or Luſt, which he may fatishe ; 
or Wrath and Revenge whereby he 
may pacihe his mind ; or Power, 
v hereby he may defend himſelf ; or 
ſome ourward work commanded by the 
Law, whereof he may make a vain- 
glorious ſhew; or whereby he may 
fave his own Neck. [ Now all theſe 
things are Darkneſs upon Darknel; 
in the depth of the Ser, neither 15 
there any of you who doth not en- 
ter 1n tiiither, for ſich 1s the un 
changeable Necree of the Lord. /. Alc. 
6. Al. Nur. & c. Miriam, } 


Whenas therefore he underſtood 
the Stzte and Condition of Men to 
be luch as this, and 4aw that moſt of 
plicw 104pl be juſtly ranked amongſt 
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irrational Creatures, he knew that 
all Wiſdon and Direction of Lite, 
and Correftion of Errors, was ground- 
ed on, and conſiſted ia that, which 
the meſſengers of God ſpake, and 
the Law had delivered unto them ; 
and that no other Ru'e could be pol- 
ſibly attained, or any thing added 
thereunco ; alſo, that Men were de. 
ſtined to every work which they un- 
dertook, and that every Man was 
more eſpecially capable of that where- 
unto he was diſpoſed by Nature 3 
and that thoſe, who long ago depar- 
red, were not deſtitute of the Law 
of God, neither hath there been any 
change at any time found in that 
Law. Whereupon , returning to 
$ilamax, and thole that were of his 
way, he craved pardon for thoſe 
things which he had ſaid unto them, 
and entreated them to excuſe him, 
ſeeing that he was of the ſame Opi- 
nion with them, and approved of the 
ſame wiy wherein they walked; 
withal exhorting them to ſtick to their 
Reſolution, and avowed Cuſtom, 
concerning the ends of the Law., 
and the ob —_ of outward Works, 

4 without 
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without intruding themſelves into, 
or intermedling with that which be. 
longed not to them ; and that in 
doubtful things they would pive cre. 
dit, and yield a ready affent to thoſe 
Rules and Leſſons which they had of 
old received ; that they would ſhun 
and deteſt new Opinions, and alienate 
themſelves from all corrupt affeQi- 
ons ; that they would follow the 
Steps of their pious Anceſtors, and 
forlake Novelties. He gave them al- 
{io in Charge, that they would avoid 
that. negleCt of the Laws, which is 
ſeen in the vulgar fort of Men, and 
the love of the World; and this he 


chiefly bad them take heed of. For 


he, and his Friend A/a/! well knew, 
that as for this duftile and obſequi- 
ous, but weak and defeQtive ſort of 
Men, they could not otherwiſe obtain 
Salvation and Happineſs, than by this 
means ; and that if they were forced 
away and taken off from hence, to 
make a curious ſearch into, and exa- 
mination of high Matters, their Condi- 
tion would be much worſe, infomuch 
that it were impoſſible for them to 
obtain the State and Degree of the 

| | Blefled ; 
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Bleſſed ; but that they would be till 


wavering and uncertain in their mo- 
tions, and toſſed up and down, ſorhat 
at laſt they would meet with a bad 
end. But on the contrary, if they 
continued in that State wherein they 
were at preſent, until Death ſeiſed 
on them, they would ar length obtain 
Salvation, and be placed amongſt thoſe 
who ſtand at the right Hand, Bur 
as for thoſe that forepaſſed, and out- 
went them, they took -place withal 
of them ; yet theſe came next after, 
and approached near to them, 


Thus he and 4/a, after theſe admo- 
nitions, having bid farewell to Prince 
Salaman and his Iflanders, took their 
leave of them, and waited for an op- 
portunity of returning unto that deſert 
Iſland from whence they both lately 
came 3 until at length the Moſt Migh- 
ty and Glorious God was pleaſed to 
afford them a convenient paſſage thi- 
ther. Whither when they were come, 
Hai En Tockdan fought to return 
unto his former ſublime State of ſpe- 
culation, in the ſame way and by 
the ſame means, whereby he had 


here- 
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heretofore attained to it, until within 
a while he recovered it. And A/a/ 
followed his example, until he had 
well nigh attained thereunco, or at 
leaſt came but very lictle ſhort of it, 
And chus they worſhipped God in that 
_ until Death at laſt ſciſed upon 
1em. 


And this is that (God afhſt thee, 
and us by his Spirit) which we have 
received of che Hiſtory of Hz: Ez 
Tockdan, of Aſal allo and Salaman ; 
in ftting down whereof we have 
made choice of ſuch kind of Words, 
as are found in no other Book, nor 
are accuſtomed to be heard in our 
vulgar Speech : and ir is a part of 
that hidden knowledge, which no 
one receiveth, but he that knoweth 
God ; nar any one 15 ignorant of , 
but he who hath not the right know- 
ledge of Gad We indeed, in hand- 
ling this Subjet, have gone 1a a dit-. 
ferent way from that of our pious 
Anceſtors, as tothe ſilencing of theſe 
things, and forbearing to divulge 
them. But that which eaſily per- 
iwaded_ us to the publiſhing of this 

Secret, 
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Secret, and the breakin ng —_— this 
Vail, was the multiplicity and di- 
verſity of thoſe corrupt and perverſe 
Opinions, which have aroſe in this 
our time, being deviſed by ſome Ba- 
ſtard Philoſophers of this Age, and 
divulged among the People ; inſo- 
much chat they are now ſpred abroad 
into ſeveral Countries, and the mil- 
chief proceeding from thence is grown 
too common ; ſo that we are ſolici- 
tous in behalf of the weak ( who 
have rejeted thit which they had 
received by Tradition from the Pro- 
phets of pious memory, and made 
choice of that, which hath been deli- 
vered by fooliſh Men ) leſt they ſhould 
think thoſe Opinions to be a Secret, 
that ought to be withheld from them, 
who are not capable of it; and left 
this conceit ſhould heighten and in- 
creaſe their favour towards them , 
and by that means they would have 
a more eager appetite after _ 
We thought & PR to 
ſent them with a flight view of Tia 
Secret of Secrets, whereby we may 
Jead them into the way of Truth, 2nd 
avert them from that wrong Path. 
Never- 
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Nevertheleſs we have not committed 
the ſaid myſteries to theſe fewLeaves, 
without a thin vail for a Covering, 
which will eaſily be diſcloſed by tho 
who are le of underſtanding 
them ; but thick and groſs to every 
one, who is unworthy and unfit to 

farther , fo it will be 
impoſſible for him to pierce through 
it with his Eyes. 


But now I crave Pardon of as ma- 
ny of my Brethren, as ſhall read 
this Treatiſe, that they would ex- 
cuſe me in __ of thoſe things, 
which I have fo readily declared, 
and fo freely deſcribed ; ſeeing I had 
not done fo, unleſs I had been ele- 
vated to thoſe Heights which tran- 
ſcend ' the reach of humane fight, 
and that I ſtudied torender my Dif 
courſe eafie to be underſtood, by a 
right ordering thereof, that fo I might 
quicken and excite in Men a defire 
of entring into the right way. So 
I crave Mercy and Pardon of God, 
and that he would pleaſe to bring us 
te the true and certain knowledge of 
kumfelf ; for he is bountiful, _— 

ra 
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beral of his Favours. Peace be to thee, 
my Brother, whoſe Promotion is decre- 


ed , and the Mercy and Bleſſing of God 


60me upon thee. 


THE E N D. 
Let Praiſe be given to God alone. 
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BOOK 
NATURE, 


Leading us, by certain Degrees, 


to the Knowledge and Worthip of 
the God of Nature. 
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OW hardly and unwilling 
ly am I forced from you , 
O- ye pleaſant Fields, ye 


Holpitable Shades, ye green 
graſſy Hills, ye clear running Brooks, 
and moſt pure, gentle Air ! I have 
Ipent the Day, as innocently, as de- 
lightfully, amongſt = I have _ 
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ed in, and then breathed forth, in 
alternate motions, the freſh Air of 
the Spring, with equal pleaſure; and 
whilſt my Eyes wandred up and down 
to contemplate, on every fide, this 
delightful. variety, I was of a ſud- 
Jain im a manner inchanted, and be- 
ſides my felf ; ſo that forgetting 
where I was, I conld not ſhr from 
the-place, but ſtood fixed in a Tap- 
ture of Joy and Admiration, upon 
the Contemplation of this earthly 
Paradiſe. But God grant, that I 
may ſo fix my Eyes here, and gra- 
tifie my Senſes, as not to negle&rhe 
improvement of my Mind, which 
conlifts tn making good ule of the 
pleaſures you afford me, and all 
the reſt of mankind ; and ſo follow. 
ing your ConduCtt, as to make my 
_- unto him, to whom you con- 
duct me. O thou, who art the Ori. 
ginal and End of Nature, from 
whom all this beautiful variety of 
Qreatures proceeded, and to w 
they tend , make all theſe pleaſures 
advantageous, and ſaving-tome. Oh, 
what elle mean theſe allurements of 
wantonizing Nature, this u—_ 
$ 
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neſs of our Mother Earth in her old Ape, 
neat,and trim,and decking her ſelf with 
flowry Garlands, like a young ſprightly 
Bird ? is ſheatall this coſt and pains, 
to pleaſe the fancy of Fools, who are 
wholly led by Senſe, and can ſee no far- 
ther than their bodily Eyes diſcover ? 


No ſure. Know therefore, O Man, 
that Nature, in this gay and moſt 
|, qu ſpetacle, opens a large 
Book unto thee ; a Book as profita- 
ble, as it is pleaſant ; a Book, which 
if thou attentively lookeſt upon, and 
conſtantly ſtudieſt, thou wile find 
therein as many Letters, as there be 
Flowers of the Spring, Piles of Graſs, 
or drops of Dew. Thele Letters of 
ſingle Creatures, when they are fit- 
ly joyned together, (as by Divine 
Providence, ſo by humane Meditat1- 
on) meet as it were in words ; and 
thoſe words, through the viciſhtudes 
of certain Seaſons, clole in fer Peri- 
ods, Yea more: There 1s an entire 
Senſe in every Letter. For doſt thou 
not ſee, how perfet and complear 
the ſeveral Creatures are, when taken 
apart, and fingle ; how ſelf-ſufficient ; 
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how fairly provided, and well fur- 
niſht, with what is requiſite for their 
preſervation, and well-being ? ſuffici- 
ent alſo for thee, if thou bring a clear, 
and well-purged mind to the Con- 
templation and uſe of them ? Thou 
beholdeſt this ample furniture of Na- 
ture, the varicty of Utenſils and Or- 
naments in this great Houſe of the 
World, which is the Palace and 
Temple of the great God 3 and thou 
judgeſt, that it is all thine, becauſe 
it ſerves to thy uſe. Be it ſo. But 
then conſider too, whoſe thy {clf 
art; andlcarn what thou owelt unto 
him, by what thou haſt received from 
him, For doſt thou think, that thou 
art ſo highly valuable, as that for 
thy ſake alone, and the concerns of 
this mortal Life, the Heavens above 
thy Head ſhould whirle perpetually 
round, and obſerve their ſet laws of 
Motion ? That the Sun, Moon, and 
Stars ſhould ſend down their light, and 
Heat, and variety of Influences ? And 
withal, that the Plants, and brute 
Creatures here below , ſhould ſerve 
thy uſes only, and maintain thy Life 
by their own Death and DeſtrufQtion ? 


Doth 
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Doth the great Sun, thinkeſt thou , 

that High Steward, and univerſal 

diſpenſer of golden Light, and lite- 

preſerving Heat, manage the ſet 

courſes of Day and Night, of Sum- 

mer and Winter, and order the al- 

/ ternate motions of the vapours in their 
Aſcents and Deſcents, and their re- 
moves hither and thither towards 
the ſeveral quarters of the Heavens, 
meerly to wait upon thee, or to ap- 
plaud himſelf at thy approbation ? 
Sure thou canſt not think ſo. For 
thou art not the utmoſt end of the 
Creation , but the means or inſtru- 
ment, whereby the reſt of the infe- 
riour Creatures make their recourſe 
unto that God, from whon they o- 
« ar; proceeded. And (as it is 
uſually ſeen in the Feaſts of great Prin- 
ces) God calleth thee into this richly 
furniſhe Palace of his, not to be a 
judge but a witneſs of his munificence ; 
neither furniſheth he his large ſpread 
Table with ſuch variety of Diſhes , 
for the pampering of the Gueſts, but 
for the praiſe of himſelf the Enter- 
tainer, who 1s the Soveraign Lord and 
Father of the whole Family. Thou 
then haſt not the abſolute command , 
P 2 but 
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but the ſole uſe of Nature, But what 
uſe ? That by the Guidance thereof , 
thou mayeſt be direQed to walk on- 
wards towards God, to aſcend till 
higher towards him by ſer ſteps, and 
inlenſible degrees, and ſo acknowledge 
the Author of Nature to be thy Fa- 
ther, to praiſe his Bounty , admire 
his Wiſdom, and imbrace his Love. 
Neither doth Nature lead thee to- 
wards God by a far-fetched and wind- 
ing compaſs, but in a ſhort and ſtraight 
Line. The Sun waits upon the Rain, 
and Dew ; the Rain and Dew, up- 
on the Graſs ; the Graſs ſerves t 
Cattle ; the Cattle ferve thee; and 
if thou ſerve God, then thou makeſt 
g00d the higheſt link in that golden 
Chain, whereby Heaven is joyned un- 
to Earth. Thenthou ftandeſt where 
thou oughteft to ſtand, in the u _ 
moſt Round of that divine Ladder, 
next to the Moſt High. Then thou 
ſheweſt and approveſt thy felf to be 
indeed, what thou wert Jeſigned by 
God tobe, the High Prieſt and Ora- 
tor of the Univerſe, becauſe thou a- 
lone, amongſt all the Creatures here 
below, art endued with underſtand- 
ing to know him, and ſpeech to ex- 
| preſs 
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preſs thy knowledge of him, by thy 


Praiſes of him, and Prayers unto him. 


So that all the reſt of the Creation , © 


by the Miniſtry and Mediation of thy 
Mouth, pay the juſt Tribure of Laud 
and Thanks to the great Creator ; and 
are all joyned according to their ſc. 
veral diſtances and degrees, unto the 
moſt wiſe Maker and Governour of 
the World, by the interpoſition of thy 
mind, which alone underſtandeth both, 
and conſfidereth their Relation to each 
other. Bur if thou never obſerveſt 
the Sky with thine Eyes, but to gueſs 
at Rain, and fair weather: -It thy 
looking up to Heaven be bounded 
with the Starry Firmament: Or if, 
like the vapours which ariſe out of the 
Earth, thou never mounteſt upwards 
but to fall down more groſs and thick, 
as they do in Miſts and Rain, in Snow 
and Froſt : Thou haſt then thar in thy 
Station which bears thee downwards, 
and cauſeth thee to lie groveling on 
the Earth. Indeed, if thou removeſt 
from thee the Love and Honour of 
God, and the Contemplation of him 


who dwelleth in the Heavens, thou 


haft no juſt caule to raiſe thy ſelf a- 
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bove the Brutes, thy fellow Inhabi- 
tants of this lower World. For the 
Sunariſeth, and the Rainfalls, as well 
forthem, as for thee. The Earth for 
their uſe waxeth green, and flouriſh- 
eth, andbringeth forth abundance of 
Proviſions in all variety of Plenty. 
And all this it yieldeth to them, nei- 
ther wounded by the Plough , nor 
watered by the {weat of the Tiller. 
Yea Nature, 1n theſe things, is a more 
indulgent Nurſe and Mother unto 
them, than unto thee, by imparting 
to them more ſtrong native Abilities, 
an healthfuller Body, a ſecurer Eaſe 
and Reſt, and a natural fort of Clo- 
thing, which never grows old, or 
thread-bare, Whereas beggerly Thou 
art fain to rob and ſtrip theſe brute 
Creatures, that thou maiſt be clothed 
with their ſpoils ; and all thy brave- 
ry 15 at beſt but borrowed. In this 
alone thou excelleſt the Brutes, that 
thou knoweſt God, and art inabled 
to contemplate his Perfeftions ; and, 
by vertue of that Contemplation, to 
love and ſerve him, who isthe Maker 
of all; whereas, in other reſpeQts, 
thou art inferiour to the meaneſt of 

them, 
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them, and below the very loweſt, 


Therefore Taiſe up thy ſelf till 
higher towards God, in thy Medita- 
tions and AﬀeCGtions ; for thou maiſt 
do this, even whilſt thou lookeft 
downwards. Thou maiſt behold the 
Wiſdom and Power, and Goodneſs 
of Heaven, even when thou lookeſt 
upon the Earth under thy feet; and 
contemplate the Image of God with 
ſteady Eyes in theſe interiour Looking- 
Glaſſes of his Works, at whoſe Bright- 


' neſs, as he is feenin his heavenl 


Majeſty, the Eyes of the moſt Eagle- 
eved beholders are dazled ; inforauch 
that the Seraphims themſelves are 
fain to cover their Faces with their 
Wings. 


This then God requires at thy 
hands ; or, if it be meet to ſay ſo, 
deſires of thee. And withal, it is a 
duty, which all his other works call 
aloud upon thee to perform, as them- 
ſelves go before thee in performing the 
like, according to their ſeveral kinds ; 
and thereby both incourage, and obli 
thee thereunto, through their — 
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God would be ſeen by thee in all of 
them , but with clear ſighted , and 
well purged Eyes ; ſuch Eyes, which 
attentively conſider, and conſidering 
duly value his Divine Wiſedom , 
Greatneſs, and Goodneſs, without 
having reſpe& to thine own intereſt 
and advantage. If therefore thou 
Ox upon Snails or Caterpillers, 
which gnaw thy fruits, and deface 
the Glory of thy Orchards, and Gar. 
dens ; thou oughteſt not ro fix thy 
Eyes ſo much upon the loſs thou fu- 
ſtaineſt by them, as upon the wit , 
and artifice, and induſtry of Nature, 
which plays and ſports as it were 
in __— and _ jd theſe gon- 
tempti reatures, by adorning them 
ſo aurifully, and painting __ O- 
ver with ſuch delighttul variety of 
unimitable Checker-works, and em- 
broideries ; ſo that thou maiſt juſtly 
admire that which thou treadeſt up- 
n, in the curious Workmanſhip be. 
ſtowed upon the vileſt Inſet ; and 
canſt not chooſe but highly com- 
mend the excellent Contrivance of all, 
even the molt deſpicable Creatures , 
by the wiſdom of Divine Provionn, 
WES whic 
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which ſo frameth and ordereth them, 


that even that, which i 
thee, cannot but delight thee. 


When thou likewiſe takeſt a view 
of thy Flocks and Herds, chou haft 
not ſufficiently perfeQted thy Medina- 
tions on them, and diſcharged thy 
Duty in that work, it thou only com- 


ng 
are growing up for thy Plough or 
Saddk, how many fr Bullock 
Stall, and at 
the next Fair, Nether 1s it 
for thee to furvey thy arable 
only to gueſs how many 'Buſhels of 
Grain ſuch a quantity of Acres wall 
yield thee. Ir is far more worthy of 
thee, and proper for thee, thus to 
reckon, and reaſon with thy ſelf : 
All theſe I am richly ſupplied with 
by the liberal hand of God ; and _ 
al perform that ſervice for my 


" and advantage, which they owe not 


unto me. I then cither deny, 

or neglect that fervice, which is doe 

unto my God, who hath. fo / 
an 
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and undeſervedly beſtowed them all 
upon me? Shall I cauſe that Chain 
ot God's works, wherein and where- 
by they are ſo orderly linked unto 
him, the Maker and Sovereign Dil- 
poſer of all, to be broken off through 
my default ? Shall I who am a Debtor 
to God for all thele, repay nothing to 
him? But what ſhall I return unto 
God ? My duties and ſervices reach 
not him, neither can any thing pro- 
perly be repayed to him, who is the 
Owner of all things. But though 
thou canſt give back nothing to him 
by way of repaiment j yet thou mailt 
humbly and dutifully receive his Gifts, 
return hearty and conſtant Thanks to 
him for the Receir, uſe them ſoberly 
and chearfully, and ſo approve thy 
ſelf a meet Receiver, a candid Accep- 
ter, and a prudent Manager of the 
Divine Bounty. 


Whenſoever alſo thou walkeſt forth 
to recreate thy ſelf, as thou walkeſt 
amidſt the pleaſant Fields, the flowry 
Meadows, the cool Groves, and ſhady 
Woods, delightfully varied, and in- 
terlaced with clear running Brooks ; 

an 
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and winding Rivulets; think not that 
theſe delicious Tempe's, and terre- 
{trial Paradiſes, which thou behold- 
elt here below, are to be looked upon 
only as pleaſant Walks, wherewith 
to divert thy Mind, whea it is over- 
burd'ned with Cares, or tired with 
Buſineſs; and to refreſh thy Senſes 
with a pleaſing variety of new Ob- 
jets, on every fide offering them- 
ſelves to delight thee, as thou paſleſt 
along amidſt them. No; there is 
far more to be gained from them, and 
which the God of Nature expeQts 
from thee. For that which thou fo 
pleaſingly beholdeſt in all this variety, 
which ſfurroundeth thee on all fides, 
and expoleth it ſelf unto thy view, 
thou oughtelt to look upon as Man's 
NE Dn 
pleaſeſt thy ſelf with the pr r- 
ling noiſe of that clear ſenall Riviler, 
which runs with a trembling moti- 
on, pu_ the pure party-coloured 
Pebbles. But thou ſhouldeſt conſi- 
der, that this ſoft gentle Murmur 
yields thee not this Pleaſure , meerly 
to invite thee unto Sleep, as thou 
lieft down careleſly on the Bank of 
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the Rivulet. No; it teacheth thee a Le. 
ſon far more excellent, than this har- 
monions Mnfſick of the purling Stream. 
For this continued courſe of the Wa- 
ter, which paſſing through leveral 
Turnings, winding Circuits, and in- 
terrupting By-falls ,' by reaſon of 
rough ; uneven places, which it meets 
with in its Channel, yet never loſeth 
its way , nor ſtops its Current, nor 
is ever yeary of running , till it find 
its - home again- into the Ocean 
Sea, from whence it had its Original : 
This continued courſe, I ſay, of the 
Stream teacheth thee this uſetul Leſſon, 
That thou never make a ſtop in thy 
courſe of Piety and Vertue, nor ever 
reſt in making thy way forward ſtill, 
till thou arrive at that boundleſs Ocean 
of rhe Deity, whence thou, with allthe 
reſt of the Creatures , originally pro- 
ceededſt , and ſo at Tength be fwal- 
lowed up in that Abyſs of Felicity. 
Thou att allo hereby admoniſhed to 
take care in the mean time, whilſt 
thou art paſſing thorow this World, 
that neither the manifold Turnings, 
and winding Meanders of humane 
Life, nor the various Impediments 

which 
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which conſtantly attend all Secular 
Afﬀairs, hinder thee in thy Pafſage 3 
nor the ſudden Down-falls , occa- 
fioned by unexpetted Evils, and Mil 
chances, that we meer v ith in our 
Travel , which alſo dejeft and pre- 
cipitate ſo many , as they are jour- 
neying onwards , interrupt thy courle 
thitherward, and fo ftap thy farther 
—_— inthe way to Heaven. And 
as the clear, bright Face of the Hea- 
vens is not diſcerned but inclear and 
calm Waters, fo clear and calm 
Souls only reflef&t the ſplendid Tmage 
of the God of Heaven, not ſuch as 
are 'troubled and difturbed with fu- 
Tious Lufts and Paffions , as with fo 
many tempeftuous Winds, or mud- 
died with groſs, earthly AﬀeCtions, 
and the foul vicious Habits of Sin. 


Moreover, when at time thou 
rifeſt early, and goeft forth in the 
Morning, the very firſt 'Sight which 
thon 'beholdeſt is a ready Reward 
of thy Dili ; the Sun, I mean, 
which ariſerh amidft a moſt pleaſing 


diverſity of variouſly colout'd Clouds ; 


and ſhedding irs orient Beams of 
Light 
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Light upon the ſmall round Drops 
of Dew , which hang upon the tops 
of Flowers, the Leaves of the lower 
Shrubs,, and Spires of the verdant 
Graſs, reflets its bright Face in 
them as in ſo many ſmall broken Mir- 
rours, ſhines and ſparkles in each 


of them, creates an Infinity of new * 


Stars, and thereby repreſents unto 
thine Eyes a kind of another Heaven in 
this lower Orbof the earthly World. 
And when thou ſeriouſly contempla- 
teſt the pleaſing varicty of Shapes and 
Colours in the Clouds above, and the 
Flowers below , eſpecially when a- 
dorned with , and ſhining in their 
ſtarry Mantles, thick ſet and inter- 
laced, and as it were imbroidered 
with the pearly drops of Dew, as 
with ſo many rich Jewels, doſt thou 
not begin to undervalue, and deſpiſe 
all- the artificial Pomp of the Court, 
and thoſe coſtly Vanities of the Court 
Ladies, who ſo much pride them- 


ſelves, whilſt they ſhine and glitter 


in their borrowed Clories; yea, are 
fain to rob and plunder both the 
Indies, that they may make themſelves 
brave ? For how ſlight and worthleſs 

may 
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may we juſtly deem this ſtollen and 
counterfeit, and far-fetcht Glory, 
wherewith poor, beggarly Art, with 
{o much Coſt and Labour, clotheth 
the greateſt Princes, and their gor- 
geous Train of Attendants, in com- 
pariſon of that true and genuine one, 
which Nature produceth , and makes 
ſhew of ; and that, not only unforced, 
and of her own accord, but of a ſud- 
dentoo, and in a ſurprizing Variety. 
For every day almoſt 'we fee new 
Creations , - according to the viciſh. 
tude of Seaſons. Of how little value 
then is all that, which we-are ſo apt 
to admire ir- the afteted Glories of 
fanciful Mankind , whilſt we take 
little or no notice of thoſe things, 
which the God of Nature every day 
preſents and recommends to our Ob. 
ſervation, and ſuch as indeed are the 
proper and deferved ObyeCt of our juſt 


Admiration. 


But why ſhould I go any farther 
in the profecation of all! Particulars ; 
which would be a Task: as needleſs, 
as endleſs? ina word then: In and 


by all theſe thiogs which: thou meer- 
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eſt with here below, if ſo be thou 
wilt approve. thy ſelf an attentive 
Student, thou-may'it learn the know- 
op both of God, and thy ſelf ; and 
.withall , be. minded of ſome Duty, 
which the Sight and Obſervation 
thereof prompts unto thy Thoughts. 
If fo be then that thou entreſt a ſha- 
dy Grove, let that venerable Horrour, 
which the ſight thereof ſtrikes into 
thee, preſent a wy A thy Mind, 
and affett jt with a ow Seaſe of 
his Fear. If thou walkeſt in a green 
flowry Meadow , bethink "thy ſelf 
how many Vegetables thou treadeſt 
under-foot in thy Walk , whoſe Ver- 
ewes and Properties thou canſt not 
reach unto with thy Mind, as high 
as_it mounts in its ſoaring Flights, 
and as large a Compaſs as it takes in 
ts vaſt C ions, When thou 
beareſt the fmall linging Birds warb- 

11 Notes in variety 
of Tunes , think them to be ſo many 
Hymns, which theſe feathered Sons 
of Muſick, like the Children of 4/aph, 
ling to the great Creator in this Au- 
gui Temple of the World. And if 
thou lighteſt upon one of their Neſts, 


thou 
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thou may*lt be both aſhamed of thy 
own dulneſs and blockiſhneſfs,and con- 
template with wonder that natural 
Wir and Induſtry in a ſmall filly Bird, 
which we Men , who eſteem our 
ſelves the only wiſe, and the Maſters 
of all Arts, can neither equal with 
our beſt Skill in framing the like, nor 
ſo much as find out with all our Wir, 
how they are made, Ler che Tulips, and 
other gay Flowers, which are fo gor- 
geouſlly arrayed in variety of the moſt 
rich and beautiful Colours ; - and yet 
neither ſpin, nor weave: Let the Beaſts 
of the Field and Foreſt, with the 
Fowls of the Air, which never pro- 
vide for, nor trouble their thoughts 
with care of the future, yet always 
tind their Food ready and prepared, 
and as it were a large Table always 
{ſpread for their uſe, ſerve to corret 
oy Covetoulneſs and Carking , and 
daily read new Leſſons to thy Mind, 
Leſſons of Calmneſs, Contentednels, 
and Contidence, when thou findeſt it 
at any time over-{olicitous for the fu- 
ture ; as indeed it is too often in the 
beſt of us, doubtful and diſtruſtful 
of the Love and fatherly Care of God, 

Q 2 though 
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_— ſtill watching over us for- our 
good, and giving us all things rich!y to 
enjoy, 1 Tim. 6. 17. 


Laſtly, Thus meditate with thy 
ſelf. All theſe Delights of the Gar- 
den, and the Field ,, which the Coun- 
- affords me; this flowry Tapiſtry 
of Nature ; this freſh and pleaſant 
Greenneſs of the Earth, which now 
ſo fairly flouriſheth, and flattereth 
our Eyes, within ſome few Months 
will fade and vaniſh, and periſh al. 
together , by the cold and killing 
Breath of Winter ; and then lie bu- 
ried under the Covert of that Earth, 
the Face whereof they now ſo beauti- 
fully adorn. So likewiſe, this mor- 
tal Life of ours, with all its Flouriſh; 
this Strength and Vigour of ours, 
with all its Helps and Supports; this 
flattering Air of Fortune , with all 
its warm Breathings, and delicious 
Gales, will ſooner or later paſs away, 
conſume, and come to nothing ; either 
wearing away, and ſpending them- 
{elves by inſenſible degrees, or be im- 
paired and waſted by ſome malig- 
nant Cauſes from without ; namely, 

either 
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either through the manifold ill Caſual- 
ties and Mileries, conſtantly attend- 
ing our humane Life ; or, the Diſcales 
and Infirmities, that old Age brings 
along with it : until at length , we 
all cut off by the faral Hand of Death, 
and then caſt into the dark Priſons 
of our Graves, there to remain till 
Time ſhall be no more; and the Da 
of Eternity begin, wihch never ſhall 
have an End, 


Now, this Proſpect of our latter 
End, ſo certain in it{elf, and fo un- 
certain for the time of its coming, 
ſhould in all Reaſon awaken us to 
conſider where we are, in what State 
and Condition, and whither we are 
going; and conſequently mind us to 
make the beſt uſe of the preſent Sea- 
{on; not to neglect our Seed-time, or 
our Harveſt ; nor to ſpend thoſe Days 
idlely, which when they are once paſt 
away, Can never be redeemed. Let 
us then take care to ſow as much 
good Seed as we can in the Spring- 
time of our Age, that ſo we may 
reap a'plentiful Harveſt in the Au- 
tumn. And when that comes, ler 

us 
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us take care to reap our Grain, andto 
gather 1nour Fruits, and then lay them 
up in ſafe Repoſitories, before the Win- 
ter over-take us, wherein no man can 
work 3 when the Sun withdraws 
its Light and Heat, when the Rain 
chokes the Earth with a Surpluſage 
of moiſture; or the Froſt impriſons 
it, and binds it up in cloſe Fetters. 
And this if we take care to do, we 
ſhall not fail to enjoy the Fruits of all 
thoſe good Works, which in this 
ſhort Seaſon of our frail mortal Life, 
we have taken pains to ſow and reap, 
and lay up in our Store-houſes. Theſe 
Store-houſes are the ſeveral Manſions 
—_— forus in Heaven; the moſt 
ECUre —_— , Where no Ver- 
mine conſumes what is once laid up 
there, no Thief breaks in to carry ic 
away, no Fire devours , nor Age con- 


ſumes the Manſion, 


To conclude ; If we mind Heaven 
whilſt we live here upon Earth, this 
Earth will ſerve to condu& us unto 
Heaven, through the Merits and Me- 
diation of the Son of God , who was 
made the Son of Man, and came 

| thence 
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thence on) purpoſe into this lower 
World, th convey us up thither ; 
fitly therebre repreſented and fore- 
ſignified bythat Ladder ſeen of Facod, 
in his nighly Viſion at Berhe/, which 
was fet inleed on the Fatth, bur 
the Top of it reached unto Heaven: 


Gen. 25. 12. 


————_—_ ” _  ——— _ 
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